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PROLOGUE, 


The last time that Mr. and Mrs. Baker were 
here from the Ambassador in’ New York, IT was 
thrilled to see how they were, in quite a Hun- 
garian way, amusing themselves with our famous 
Gipsy bands. Night after night they sat in the 
fine restaurant near the jet-black Gipsy. About 
five tables away, along the wall, was the constant 
place of our kind friends. Even if the dining room 
was full of listeners Mr. and Mrs. Baker were 
the brilliant center of the whole. IT emphasized 
the word “listeners because the elegant guests 
come to hear as well as to dine. The remarkable 
instinct of the leader and his band produced melo- 
dies which seem to be addressed particularly to 
our two guests. Every song, every sweet sound 
flew on invisible little wings to the beautiful 


American lady, whose beaming face and sparkling 
eyes absorbed all the brilliant rays of the scin- 
tillating roguish Hungarian song. When _ later, 
after midnight, they remained alone, or only 
with a few other jolly guests in the bright dining 
room, the Gipsy was called nearer to their table 
and according to ancient Hungarian custom, the 
good fellow had to play ‘into the ears” of the 
lady an unforgettable Hungarian folk serenade 
composed of most wonderful songs and ideas. 


As a result of this pleasant event and of 
many other experiences I decided to give you, 
and you, and you,... and you, my Lord, too, 
n couple of bits of advice on 


how to amuse yourselves, 
if you are once here in Hungary, 


with the worldfamed Hungarian Gipsy band. 

Good advice ts not bad every good fellow 
can say, when his most secret ambition fs to en- 
tertain his lady in a truly hearty way! 

Andeven not so bad for vou. my lady, who 
are accustomed to wander alone from the very wes- 
tern part of Europe to the very eastern; or who 
stop generally in the middle, not trusting that 
in the Near-East further colorful experiences lie 
in wait! 


And just as good for you, you old bachelor, 
who are certainly a connoisseur of all life's dell- 


cacies ! 


Join all your hands, 
gather aboul me, you children, 
and let me conduct you 
into the dreamy land 

of our folk music. 

Look with me, and Usten, 
the bund begins to play 
for your delight, 

for your festivity. 
Relieve me, 

the Gipsy ts féting 

the great crent 

of your virgin: pure 

and fertile soul's coming 
tnto the realm 

of these strange ideas, 
these beurttching smiles, 
these fascinating words, 
and cuplivaling melodtes, 
Come along, 

gather together, 

you children ! 


HAVE YOU EVER SEEN A GIPSY 
NURSERY ? 


have a favorite Gipsy — I shall not divulge 

his name here; the other celebrated one 
would strike me dead, if my first word were not 
spoken of him... not that Gipsies are generally 
so pugnacious, but we know what petty jealousy 
is, even between virtuosi, and especially if it has 
a reason. So, I tell you, my Gipsy friend, quite 
like the others, began to scrape as a little boy 
of four or five. He could fall asleep only if his 
fiddle were put in his bed beside him. I do not 
know that it was not merely in his fancy, when 
he told me the story once of his life and successes, 
that “his fiddle’ was put beside him in his bed. 
Heaven knows how many of these smoky-faced 
Gipsy children were sleeping on the same couch, on 
the fresh-smelling straw mattress, from which they 
pulled out fragrant blades of straw with their shapely 
tiny grimy hands, to have a taste of them. So, 
sucking his sweet straw, with his sole toy at his side, 
he could fall asleep tranquilly, ignoring completely 
his brother's plucking on the fiddle, so long as he is 
lulling himself to sleep with a sorrowful melody : 





E- dee a-nyam = is volt ne- hem. 


is the revery of our slumbering little orphan... ves, 
he is wrapped in reveries ;: he had once too a dear 
mother ; how hard and miserably she had to work 
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for her family and with such a vision his lovely 
childish grin — since he has now learned a new tune 
— changes into an angelic smile. The little urchin is 
dreaming perhaps of his future, when he will play 
the same wonderful air before the great public, per- 
haps in an elegant hotel, before many smart people 
— but at the same time, only for a single company, 
sitting at one table, or just exclusively for you, 

Or don't you like such a melancholy melody? 
Shall it be less doleful ? Please whisper to me 
what your soul's desire is. Now I see! Without 
vour saying anything, for I am a_ professional 
psychologist, I know you wish me to continue 
the romantic tale about my Gipsy-child. 

Well, the fable of his childhood is not at all 
exhausted with this night-story ; but what is still 
more captivating is his narration of his dally 
awakening. ‘It would be an exaggeration to say 
that we grected each other at daybreak, saying 
Good morning. My first act was to seek the fiddle, 
laid aside yesterday, crying so long as someone 
did not put into my hands the object of my early 
Jove. I think a sucking infant or a spoiled elder 
boy —- as the latter is not rare among simpler 
people — does not cry so much or shed so many 
bitter tears for the mother’s breast in the early 
morning, as J] howled and howled until they gave 
me back my dear little friend’’... ’’So, without a 
good morning.... !"' was my permissibly fronical, 
rather jesting question, when he hurried to reply: 
"Yes, we could not become accustomed young 
enough tothe fact that Gipsies are not acquainted 


with the idea of morning. They are playing every 
evening until late in the night, or even until early in 
the morning... To what merry party could I say 
(;ood Morning, Madame, or Good Morning, Sir, in- 
stead of Farewell 2? Nobody would believe that we 
buried yesterday and revelled on into the new day. 


WITH SEVEN-LEAGUE BOOTS TO 
“THE RED DEVILS.” 


"} remember, Madame, when 1 was still a 
stripling and we played with my elder brother in 
a coffee house in my native town of in old 
Transylvania. There we made music for many 
fiery and beautiful women. But only in the morn- 
ing began the gorgeous carousal! Fancy! The 
hussar officers before marching to their barracks, 
appeared on horseback there and began to sing 
a ‘crackling Hungarian song” : 





ta ec) 6 téhohkts va nok. 


These few sharply rhvthmical notes are the very 
beautiful manifestation of the hussar spirit. ’Veni, 
vidi, vice owas a classical saying of Julius Caesar 
and it became the motto of the noble Hungarian 
hussars. In the gay and marked rhythin we seem 
to hear the clatter of the horses’ hoofs as the 
squadron arrives; some of the village girls, of 
course the beauties, are idling along the road 
admiring the dashing horsemen, and singing and 
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even shouting the high-spirited tune with the 
men: ... they were ’’coming and looking and 
conquering’... And nothing more, as they are 
shouting for joy in order to welcome their maiden’s 
flame, their virgin’s dream, and all in one, the 
height of all human beauty. 

’’The superb hussar-horses’’, continues the Gipsy, 
"took part, too, in the merry-making. They got cham- 
pagne, served in silver pails. The hussars themselves, 
those spruce fellows, drank a wine generally drunk 
only by the commonest cabmen. Hah! What a spree 
it was!" "'T believe you”, I said, ’’such a splendid 
revelry. I should like to see once such a hilarious 
sight’’. And I ask you now, my readers, would you 
not like to have been once present at such a 
rakish scene ? Because | did not say this only 
to flatter the pride of my Gipsy friend, but by 
my most sincere conviction. I) did) not wish 
to take advantage of the Gipsy’s most pro- 
minent trait, his pride, or, shall we = say, self- 
esteem. But I wished to show my sympathy for 
him in his grief. For he was, in the moment of 
telling his story, the incarnation of affliction, of 
a patriot’s sorrow. He is banished from his native 
soil.”’"A Rommy who knows devotion to his country?” 
Will be the surprised question of those who are 
familiar with the Gipsy’s characteristics. Per- 
haps they will exclaim indignantly... “What a 
contradiction {" Yes, it seems to be contradictory, 
since their whole history, their perpetual roaming, 
their self-exile from time immemorial, are thought 
to be conceptions inseparable from the Gipsy idea. 
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SOMETHING OF GIPSY-HISTORY 
AND CHARACTER. 


The Gipsies appeared suddenly, without the 
slightest warning, in the i4th century in Europe 
— as our Franz Liszt says in his grand Gipsy 
essay — as if they sprang out of the carth. This 
divine pianist of all times writes further down 
how they were dragying out a disintegrated exis- 
tence under circumstances which no other race 
of men could have withstood.... For no con- 
spicuous reason they were enduring all hardships 
with an amazing obduracy in order to participate 
in the wealth of favored nations, but with the 
most remarkable fear lest a lonely drop of foreign 
blood mix with theirs. 

In no other way could they preserve the 
purity of their tvpe. Consequently, all their racial 
features are the same nowadays as they were at 
the time of their entry into Europe. Remarkable 
among their attributes is their continual wan- 
dering. In this connection I must emphasize parti- 
cularly what a moving and strange thing it is to 
hear the expression of such painful nostalgia on 
the lips of my Gipsy. With droll but thick and 
sensual lips, which reveal a dazzling white row 
of teeth, he is enchantingly smirking all the 
time under his soft moustache. With suppressed 
tears in his jet black eyes, and with blinking 
“pick-pocket’’” glances he continues the = story 
about his hussar idyll, and In a mood something 
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like homesickness, he begins to hum a magnificent 
phrase: 





Mince cee re pes ta nyém, sem fdtdem.sem su bam. ne kem 


Listen! J shall try to tell you, (he says) : 
I have neither a tiled homestead, 
Nor land, nor a herd. 
My bed is the hard ground, 
And a stone is my pillow... 


"Well, whut did you play usually to these 
pot companions?” is mv next question to the 
Gipsy. ‘Certainly there was among them a count 
or at least, a baron. What and how did you play 
to these gentlefolk?”’ 

“Oh Madame! There were at least ten aris- 
tocrats and other devils of fellows -— this old- 
fashioned Hungarian gentry. - I shall not sav 
a word about their appellation during the World 
War when they were called ‘The Red Devils’, 
but, believe me, they were like real devils indeed .. . 
namely on occasions of such Gipsy revels, thev 
were, perhaps, possessed indeed by the Old Nick. 
I remember when the young lord had me play 
night after night this tune before anv other: 


< f Cee 
wees unen b —-4 
anaes 
Cie ea alesse oataree 


Cosh egy hse lang van a wi- Li- en 





-~ that only one little girl exists in the whole 
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world —. He was very much in love with a flaxen- 
haired maiden; he thought he would never find 
a nicer girl anywhere ... therefore he always sang 
it extremely passionately, like a thanksgiving 
prayer : 
“that the good God loves me very much, 
that he gave you to me...!" 


THE LEADER'S ATTENTION TO 
HIS THANKFUL LISTENER. 


Oh, what a celestial smile IT see in the corner 
of vour little mouth, Mrs Jones! You seem to be 
quite delighted ; it must certainly be vour favorite 
air. Is it bringing vou an agreeable illusion? Yes, 
without doubt the slender yvoung man at your 
side partakes of that illusion. He will certainly 
order the Gipsy, this evening, to play this tune 
in vour rose-colored little ear: "that only one 
little girl exists in the whole world «=. :" Or ds this 
smart voung man Mr. Jones? I did not know. 
I beg your pardon! Of course it is no mistake for 
a well-satisfied young husband to make such = a 
confession. [ like a married couple of which the 
man js able to make such an avowal. It Is quite 
seldom, but it happens! How proud you should 
be, Madame! But why do you blush? There Is 
no reason. When I go with my husband to dinner 
in a fine restaurant, I am well-accustomed to his 
beckoning the sensational Gipsy fiddler to our 
corner, after a little while, to play Into my ears. 
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And we are no longer a newly-married couple... 
Yes, I should be quite inconsolable, if the roguish 
man did not order me my song in a short time. 
Oh it is a splendid one! It generally happens that 
I begin my jesting by looking very suggestively 
into the leader's face. Hie becomes all attention 
the moment he notices a special interest or even 
ardor on my part. So he 
approaches little by little and 
simpers at us with a questio- 
ning mien, wondering what 
I would like to hear most. I 
become Instinctively coquet- 
tish when I whisper to him 
what he has to play on the 
violin. Hie makes great eves, 
great ears; he tries one 
tune, then begins an_=an- 
cient one: 








The cunning knave thinks to flatter me if he 
finds a song favoured usually by famous actres- 
ses. It is a little masterpiece by itself. It is a 
declaration of love, such as we like to hear some- 
times in our lives, the sooner the better. It con- 
fesses that the good fellow has become the captive 
of a beautiful young woman; but he asks not to 
be mistreated like a slave but to be fondled like 
a sweetheart! I think there is scarcely a more 
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enchanting old-style song than this. As regards 
its melodic structure and its text, and even its 
single motives, it is quite a gem of our folk-music. 
But it is not my pet. I have to shake my head, 
protesting against it. The Gipsy’s face darkens 
a bit — oh! he could not guess my taste, and in 
his little indignation, he steps nearer to our table, 
and my cavalier, to 
dispel the leader's 
worry, betraysto him 
the great secret, 
humming to him 
softly the first phrase 
of the incomparably sentimental love song: 
f 


pga ped pe 


Ei- td-rd@ ¢ he- ge- dum, nem tud @ mar osdl-nt . 

















The questioning face of the Gipsy becomes 
sparkling as he hears the first svllables of my song. 
He makes afew stately steps toward the band, 
and takes out of the viola plaver’s hand his instru- 
ment, giving himself airs, as only such a Gipsy 
musician can, in his immense racial consciousness. 
He strikes up. The band knew in the first moment 
after his broad gesture what they had to play ; 
and all began the apparently Gipsy love song in a 
quite heavenly, but extremely plaintive tone, that 





**Broken is my violin, 

it can no more utter a sound. 
Rose, little Rose, won’t you tell me 
what the matter is? 

Why don’t you speak?... 

I shall repair my violin, 

Only you must speak a word, 

You, my ruby flower !”’ 


And, as his instrument mourns and sorrows 
in u more rapturous lamentation than any voice 
can give, its seductive strain and the other seven 
men’s caressing and plaintive accompaniment 
brings us in our fancy to the very wealthy empire 
of Hungarian folk-lore. 


WHAT FRANZ LISZT SAYS... 


Because it isa belief against 
which we have to protest, 
that the music which has 
attained such glory and fame 
is the Gipsy’s property. Franz 
Liszt, in his work quoted 
above, says hesitatingly in 
one paragraph that it is a 
question whether the ‘’rom- 
mys’ borrowed the melodies of the Hungarians 
in order to play these airs for them, or whether 
the Hungarians composed their dances after 
Gipsy dance music. Among all primitive peoples 





the dance, inseparable from the music, 
associates with singing. -— we know that 
certain peoples accompany certain motives of 
their dances with choral singing. So it is easy to 
suppose that originally these melodies belonged 
to those who could not live without dance music. 
Let us look at a Gipsy market scene, where the 
bear-keeper is showing off his brown bear, or even 
the bear cub in a laughable dance, whistling and 
singing a magical tune; or when the bewitching 
and violent Gipsy women are performing with 
their uncurbed passion a glorious dance of sup- 
reme grace ; when all the hubbub ceases for a few 
minutes and all stall-keepers and marketcriers are 
admiring, dumbfounded by the charm = of the 
danseuses. So, and especially as this immigrant pe- 
ople came chiefly into contact with this class of our 
population in the villages and homesteads : these 
shepherds, soldiers, and keepers, hearing always 
first the tunes plaved on a shepherd’s pipe or 
hautboy (a kind of oboe, a very ancient Hunga- 
rian instrument) or on a= bag-pipe from which 
they could learn their beautiful airs, --- so we can 
come only to the conclusion that the Gipsy music 
of today sprang from a union between the senti- 
mental and the musical motives of the two races. 
If one was superior in creative ability the other 
had u nature capable of assimilating and under- 
Standing the rapture of this music, in order to 
inspire it, to guard it and to make it flourish. 
Whether the Hungarian or the Gipsy was giver 
or receiver, the fact is, that in this combination, 
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such an absolute musical assimilation arose that 
only in such a way could this unrivalled art reach 
its highest point. 

But let us return to the Gipsy, to this virtu- 
oso, who recites, sobbing, this musical composition. 
Inspired by rapture he creates, like the composer, 
nursing in his breast this passion which adorns 
all his songs with the diamond’s brilliancy and 
arms them with thousands of winged arrows. 
He makes his melodies moan like the wind; he 
imparts to them the fragrance of early spring 
flowers ; he vivifies them with a fiery dress, as 
he shapes from the clay-forms living and beaming 
beings possessed by the spark which was stolen 
by Prometheus from Jupiter's lightning; he 
breathes life into their languishing bodies, to give 
them the luster of the moment, and to infuse into 
their veins fire... The Gipsies adorned these 
airs with the splendor of blossoms, and brightened 
each musical thought as if the rainbow were shi- 
ning on it. They are producing the sharply-inter- 
rupted or softly-rhyvmed rhythms. Only they are 
explaining this art like artists, —- if the shepherds 
on their flutes or the herdsmen on their reeds or 
the harvesters singing in chorus, reproduce these 
themes, they cannot give them an artistic charac- 
ter. But what would the Gipsy virtuoso have 
become without the Hungarians? Hungarians 
have loved and esteemed this art. They have 
admired and applauded it. They have permitted 
the Gipsies to inundate with magic spell all their 
festivals, and to affect their hearts... The Hunga- 
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rians gave breadth and scope, lucidity and sun- 
shine, a smile of friendship and tears of sympathy, 
resounding exaltation, nourishing dew and ferti- 
lizing breath to them — indispensable to the 
evolution of all arts. They always fervently 
enjoyed and gencrously rewarded them, so they 
were at all times their real patrons. Consequently 
one can never separate the Gipsy’s art from the 
Hungarian's. 

Let us hear how these Gipsies are explaining 
the golden rays of their inner lucidity, how they 
are letting them play and reflect in the charm of 
a sometimes wild, then again dreaming harmony, 
in plenty of roguish and melodiously vibrating 
tones, created by sharp and penetrating colors, by 
rough outlines, by quick variations and unexpected 
transport's. 


DON'T MAKE THE GIPSY SAD... 


I broke off at the 
singing of the Gipsy’s 
lovesong to make with 
vou a mental excursion 
into the sacred realm 
of tradition. The Gipsy |. 
band did not leave off Wan 
its tunes; the leader has 
accompanied our roam- 
ing with a couple of 
sweet songs, and = as 
he has perceived that I have not been entirely 
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attentive, he has made a long face, being unsatis- 
fied with his success. What a great anger ! His lady 
patron has not been transported into the seventh 
heaven after her favorite air. What may the matter 
he? It is certainly the lady who cannot concentrate. 
She is certainly elsewhere in her imagination. Her 
fancy must be pursued. Yes, she {s arriving just 
now "at the stem of a bulrush, 


Ka - <- _ ven Rolt « 





where the duck is hatching just now...” The 
music to this popular text written by our high- 
spirited lyrist, Alexander Pet6fi, originates among 
the peasants of his native region, that is, the great 
plain of Hungary. So the fine harvest song was 
grown from the same blessed soil as the "'symmetri- 
cal 8 sylables parlando,” text and music being the 
crop of this wonderfully fertile lowland. So it sings 
of this marvelous soil producing this firm wheat, 
and with the usual metaphor taken in all primitive 
poetry of nature, it touches upon the motif of the 
beautiful little girl, “where this beautiful maid is 
growing the soil is quite unknown to us.”” In spite 
of this statement, the following song is again a 
passionate love poem : 





telling that “I love you my lonely flower, I love 
vou like nothing else in the whole world...’’ And 
when he is repeating the refrain of these lovely 
lines, my new desire is conceived. I wish to hear 
the most expressive love song about the ‘shepherd 
hoy, the poor shepherd!’ — with its tale of a 
hallad-like tragedy. 





A FUNNY ROOFGARDEN. 


I remember well two or three vears ago we 
were with two Swiss hotel-friends at a little inn in 
the old parts of Buda. The two colleagues were in 
the best of humor as they were very delighted with 
the pleasant courtyard of the quaint old place 
which contained a number of shady horse-chestnut 
trees and a single aged walnut tree under which we 
sat. Suddenly a black pussy brushed against the 
waist of Paul as one of our companions was 
called. He turned round and cried out, '’The deuce ! 
We are sitting on a roof’ Yes, it was just so! the 
garden was in the upper part of the inn, ona steep 
slope, Where the part of the inn without an upper 
story ended in a tiled roof — there, Just there, was 
the foot of this inn-garden, all of which made a 
most agreeable impression upon the company. The 
cat was evidently on his way to his evening ren- 


dezvous... The funny roof growing directly out 
from the earth, the gently smiling silver moon, the 
summer night’s stars glittering above us between 
the fingered leaves and spreading crowns of the 
trees, everything was so bewitching that our 
guests were quite carried away; and, hearing the 
sweet sounds of this shepherd's song, they asked 





me to sing it. Mv voice is hardly large enough to 
filla thimble, but that does not matter, it Is exactly 
enough to hum along with a good Gipsy band. 
Somebody at ai neighboring table noticed my 
musical efforts, caught up my last word and con- 
tinued in an extraordinarily warm baritone... 
Evervbody stared and wondered who this superb 
singer might be. Nobody thought it possible that 
a great opera singer would be so generous as to 


te 
te 


sing gratis. People could be as astonished as they 
liked, but our baritone was in high spirits. He was 
sitting by the side of a beautiful lady and was 
singing the simple folk-song exquisitely. The song 
speaks of a purse full of money offered to the 
shepherd in exchange for his sweetheart ; together 
with his sweetheart he can likewise sell his poverty. 
But his short and dramatic answer is a haughty 
refusal. When our baritone arrived at these bars: 






a ET 


Ha ez « pens vol-na coabk fog- la- le... 





his sonorous voice swelled forth and we were all 
deeply affected by the growing passion of the 
shepherd as he declared that if this money were 
offered in earnest, multiplied a thousandfold and 
the whole world added to boot, he would not part 
with his treasure. The Gipsy leader did his utmost 
and the whole band accompanied the gay singer 
who sang so spontaneously and brought us all 
such ecstasy. My friends apparently wished for a 
barrel of our delicious ''debréi harsleveld"’, a bottle 
was too little to moisten their prodigious mirth. 
The Gipsy did not fail to see immediately the 
"“winy’ gaicty at our table, and wished to double 
the high spirits. The leader gave a sly wink to the 
band; every one of them wished to show his 
worth. The clarinet player assumed the leading 
role ; he was embellishing the melody in a pecullar 
way — we call it explaining’ the tune; he was 
veritably dancing on his chair to the jocular spirit 
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of his ’up-beating’’ peasant song; the bass viol 
was crisply playing and emphasizing the dance 
rhythm, and the antique colors of the cimbalom 
were sharpening the whole accentuation. This 
cimbalom is a very singular instrument. If you 
would hear it plaved to any of these pleasant Hun- 
garian tunes, you would fancy that it was an essen- 
tial factor in our folk music, with its continually 
repeating, resonant and long vibrating tone, but 
that in any other melodies it would be out of place. 
That would be an error. The cimbalists are gene- 
rally the most talented musicians; they are not 
merely reproducers, but first of all creators, since 
they construct newly each time the accompani- 


ments, the exotic harmonies and - if there is an 
epic motive in the Ivric, and, properly speaking, 
there jis in every popular poetry the epic back- 


ground, that is, the scenery of the Ivric subject. 


BLACK HAIR PLAYED AWAY 


I cannot: forget the second fiddle of this 
splendid ensemble. Not because he was the hand- 
somest manin the band! He had still, for that 
matter, his wealth of hair; unlike the aged ashen- 
faced piccolo player about whom the others made 
jokes, saving that he had plaved away all his 
black hair. But, as no physician has ever told 
me that piccolo playing provokes baldness, | must 
think that the age of the old man and not the 
piccolo plaving was the cause of his friends’ jokes. 


af 


Yes, he was the senior, even the 
patriarch of them. He was playing 
in the band already when he was 
twelve vears old. In 1880 he came 
as a little urchin with a knapsack 
on his supple shoulders and with 
a small bundle in his left hand 
into the famous provincial town 
of Debrecen, a town in the center 
of the mirage-haunted plain which 
witnessed the successes of many 
Hlustrious Gipsies. From the 
pocket of his patched checkered jacket his 
Sunday jacket inherited from his grandfather only 
as a holiday garb peeped out his instrument. As 
he was called to our table to narrate all this to us, 
he felt extremely distinguished. I shook his hand 
and told him how much these foreign guests 
appreciated his interpretations. Hlis dark eyes 
suddenly flashed fire haughtily, even his counte- 
nance became of a darker hue, the perspiration ran 
down his face... and heaven knows how long he 
would have continued his harmless boasting In 
order that we could hear some original tales con- 
cerning other Gipsv-phenomena, and how they 
were becoming such significant leaders with a great 
future... But unfortunately I cut him off, saying 
"We are with strangers.”’ This seemed to inspire 
his ambition, and he hastened back to his fellows 
to tell them of the great luck which had befallen : 
a foreign audience. Then he took a large coin from 
the plate which collected the guests’ silver -— once 
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upon a time even gold — and shook it in his hand, 
murmuring the Gipsy superstitious wish that "its 
father and mother might come here also.” And 
several times he spat upon the money to bring 
good luck and many more tips this night. Fortu- 
nately the host of the little inn placed us so that 
we were not too near to the band. We had only an 
agreeable view of the plavers. So that my dear Swiss 
friends were not thoroughly mystified by this 
hocus-pocus. But in the next moment they were 
captivated by their extemporaneous program. 
"Old Slyboots,”’ having no idea of the nationality 
of our smart guests, suggested to the leader an 
international program. Of course they began 
with an English fox-trot. This was a glorious frolic 
for my companions who had heard all the famous 
jazz bands of the world, for such an instrument- 
ation was something quite new for them, and so the 
band exerted itself to please them. It is no wonder 
that the fiddlers should know how to imitate the 
best jazz style, but what the cimbalom and other 
typical Gipsy instruments were producing was 
really astonishing. What if a cimbalist of a hundred 
years ago — when his instrument was still a clumsy 
thing — should come to life! He would be very 
surprised at the modern use of this very national 
instrument. Such old cimbalo virtuosi were fre- 
quently court musicians for all the princes of the 
Continent and even favorites of some Royalties of 
England ; of Edward, the Prince of Wales, the 
late King of England; of Queen Victoria ; and of 
Alexander III], at that time a Grand Duke of 
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Russia; not to mention many Hungarian aristo- 
crats. They taught and inspired Franz Liszt who 
adapted this Gipsy-art to the piano in his Hun- 
garian RKhapsodies, the piano being the most 
suitable instrument for reproducing its tunes and 
forms. What would our old-time cimbalist think, 
hearing these strings stretched across an oblong 
sounding board producing, together with a spark- 
ling Hungarian wine, these 


a ee 


Reaaen weania remen naanta ! 


of course in the noblest sense of the word. Then the 
clarinet player shows his ingenuity by imitating a 
much envied jazz musician playing a wind-instru- 
ment. ’’No, no !’’ he seems to say, it is impossible 
that the saxophonist or the cornetist should bear 
the palm.” Listen a moment as he blows so wonder- 
fully softly “Manin” the striking song of Lawrence 
Tibbett’s talking picture. You can hear the exotic 
love-poem with all its genuine sensual sounds. Not 
even a native of the Cuban islands could scream 
more searingly and clutch more shiveringly at our 
flesh, than this instrument and its subordinate 
partner, the piccolo. The pi colo player can display 
now why he was engaged by a famous band when 
he was but a little bov, and what his artistic 
development has been during the last 53 years. A 
lot of time ! And quite sufficient to have worn out 
youthful temperament which he infuses still into 
his playing. The leader is proud of this old one, as 
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though he were his mother and father at the same 
time. And in his great pride he strikes up an 
operatic aria. 


AN EXTEMPORANEOUS 
PROGRAM FOLLOWS. 


We can hear now the great love song of “Sam- 
son and Delilah,’’ known over the whole world as 
the most ravishing chromatic scale of music- 
literature, and we know that this musical structure 
produces a sensually caressing effect. What would 
the Gipsy think if he knew that this opera of Ca- 
mille Saint Saens -- the embodiment of French 
classicism was the result of Franz Liszt's 
influence ; if he knew that the Abbé himself had 
hrought about its performance, and had wielded 
the baton at its premiere at Weimar in 1877? This 
was not merely a consequence of the mutual admir- 
ation of the two great composers, but certainly 
also a consequence of Liszt's deep understanding 
and perception of this fine music. And this fact 
testifies to the good taste of the Gipsy, who js 
learning and playing only the very best instinct- 
ively. And that is so much more interesting since 
most of them do not even to-day read music. 
Doubtless some of them nowadays are trained in 
conservatories and academies, but for the most 
part only their ear catches and their mind retains 
any air they may hear. And they possess the mu- 
sical faculty of reproducing it on any of their 


to 
ro 0) 


instruments with their magical interpretation. 
Our Gipsy lads were such natural musicians and had 
learned this favorite operatic aria certainly from 
some lovers who, quite ravished by the ‘’philtre 
d'amour” of this music, had been humming it 
once somewhere in an establishment. The Gipsies 
had immediately perceived and reproduced it. 
And since that time their greatest delight has been 
to play this serenade for any lovers whom they see 
among the guests. And they are ever ready to 
couple and even embarrass persons upon whom the 
slightest suspicion may be: “that nothing but a 
little love... 21" 


GH As ee eee a 
Egy bis) bal bon )=—onys-rs al Rony... 

Oh! Where did he find this lovely slow fox 
composed by a fine Hungarian jazz player? What 
a daring juxtaposition of two composers ! But the 
Gipsy leader does not worry about that. He devotes 
himself to the working up of emotions among the 
guests and begins a sweetly deceptive melody. We 
become attentive and ourselves begin to whisper : 





mit dir bur a)- en! hount’ tch glackirch ein! 


Paul especially murmurs it out loud, imitating 
splendidly the carefree spirit of the neighboring 
tables. But this outpouring of his heart the Gipsy 
leader takes seriously, and we find it necessary to 
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curb his fancy, damping him with a glance, upon 
which he turns to his band and with a grotesque 
gesture quiets them down. They begin to play the 
popular song of Rubinstein’s ’’Melody”’ 


SSS 


Who does not know it ! It is now the turn of Henry, 
the other Swiss gentleman, a deep fellow. Heaven 
knows what a sweet memory the deep tones of the 
violoncello are awakening in him ! If someone walk- 
ing now outside on the upper street should hear 
the warm and divine sounds, and should not know 
that inside was an inn, he might never believe that 
a world-famed master was not playing his last 
encore before an enthusiastic audience in a vast 
concert hall. How strange! This astounding ’cel- 
list, with his insignificant, rather deformed figure, 
has been here the whole evening. But only now, 
and by means of this melancholy melody, does he 
come into prominence. We watch and listen with 
all oureyes and ears, and our blood tingles in our 
veins at the music which this frail little man 
makes. His plaving is filled with the perpetual and 
inexpressible longing which is characteristic of all 
sickly and oppressed people. This longing; ’’the 
oldest treasure of human hearts: the flavoring 
condiment ; the ferment and the zest which give 
motion and evolution, activity and sensitiveness, 
rises above the earth and transcends nature.”’ Such 
were the feelings which the ‘cellist’s tone gave to us. 
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GIPSY DREAMS OF GLORY 
ABROAD. 


And here occurs to me one of Liszt’s character- 
izations of the Gipsy : ’’They often make mistakes, 
because they feel too much. They think little and 
dream much. They do not calculate but have a 
mighty power of imagination, and almost no judg- 
ment.” Just so it is now. Their imaginations take 
flight ; they dream of engagements somewhere in 
London or Amsterdam, at a Savoy or Carlton, 
or Mayfair's, or perhaps in one of the Palaces of 
Italy, or on the Riviera where they entertain the 
fashionable world: and they are imagining them- 
selves in dinner jackets, just like the great and fa- 
mous Gipsies in our fine hotels. What a surprise it 
will be for the old ’’dades’’ (old Gipsies) to hear of 
the great success of the dirty little ’"Pulyka”’ (the 
leader’s surname meaning ’’Turkey’’). Once upon 
a time he stole a turkey. He put it into a sack and 
slipped away. After having proceeded some distance 
in the boiling heat, he became tired, and lay down 
to take a nap. A strolling fellow noticed him and 
heard the turkey in the sack, took it out and made 
away with it, leaving in its place a large quarry 
stone. The Gipsy lad awoke finally, discovered 
how heavy the sack was, and wondered what was 
wrong ; perhaps the old bird had acquired a brood [ 
So he looked in the sack and found — a plague on 
it ! — only the enormous stone. The villagers heard 
of the funny incident, and since that time the name, 
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’Pulyka,” has remained with him. But this fa- 
mous episode has by no means quenched his am- 
bition to rise in the world abroad. And, under the 
spell of his imaginings, he and his band play now 


with an indescribable pathos Leoncavallo’s ’’ Mat- 
tinata’’. 





Oh, what a fervent interpretation. However 
one not out of keeping with the succession of soar- 
ing Viennese Waltzes which follow. ‘‘Jessos na!" 
one of our Austrian brothers would exclaim, if 
he should hear one of his high-flown whirling 
Strauss melodies rendered as these Gipsies render 
them : 


Gi $B ET Pope | 


Wien Wien, nur du al len! 


Look how all the women’s faces are beaming now. 
I myself suddenly recall many sweet memories as 
we all hum together ; 


2 ee ee ye fg. a 


e Solist our die Stadt me: ner fréu me sein 


The slender-stemmed wine-glasses are clinking: 
and our guests give three cheers for the Gipsy 
band. The old conceited leader now strikes up 
the coquettish 


and creates a brilliant ball room atmosphere. He 
plays so romantically and with such a warm grace ; 
the second fiddler blends in sympathetically and 
the bass viol provides a colorful and rhythmically 
plucked accompaniment. Our glasses are again 
meeting in the tepid air of the cooling summer 
night. 


AND WHEN THE BILLFOLD 
OPENS... 


The leader sidles toward our table and awaits 
anew command from us, hoping that his eccentric 
change of mood will open our smiling lips and 
purses. His hope was justified. Paul and Henry 
exchange glances and since a glance is but short- 
lived, my better half takes a bank note from his 
bill fuld to show it to the Gipsy ; but only to give 
it if, after all this dignified program, he finds out 
what he still has to play ; because he must really 
“smell out” the nationality of these two gentlemen. 
I willingly insinuate to him that they are Swiss, 
feeling sure that he will not know any famous 
Swiss song and that the bank note will wander 
back into the left upper pocket of the generous 
offerer. And in my positiveness, I hand him a 
giass of wine to show my good will.... But he 
turns round and beckons to the clarinetist to come 
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also for a good sip of wine. And after a while 
they begin a march. Loud laughter bursts forth. 
"The devil! Well, the nice bank note belongs to 
the Gipsy. But where did he learn this national 
song of ours?’’ 





( Berner Marsch ) 


"This commands our respect indeed !"' 

"It’s astonishing! How did he find it out. 
He apparently picked it out of his waistcoat like 
a wizard. Waiter, waiter! Come and give the 
band some good wine...” 

And hearing this generous speech, the leader 
repeats the gay march in. still livelier tempo, 
emphasizing the ending with three sweeping 
chords. After receiving his Jarge reward, and 
before returning to the band with the twenty 
pengds, he narrates to us the story of the Basel 
firemen’s band’s visit some vears ago. "In their 
honor there was given a concert by one thousand 
Gipsy musicians. A thousand Gipsies all together 
make quite a nice crowd. After this concert it 
was decided that the Basel band would give a 
return-concert the next dav on the Margaret's 
Island. To be sure the rain was coming down in 
sheets, but I stood there through the April shower 
and listened carefully in order that I might be able 
to play this tune the "Nagysagos Ur (a compli- 
mentary title in Hungary used by the Gipsy as a 
means of flattery) in case he should ever come.” 
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"Go away, Jozsi’’, I say, "Now you are 
exaggerating.”” And then, I begin to translate the 
funny story to my friends. Our high spirits have 
perhaps reached their height, and I should sug- 
gest leaving off our revelry now; but our guests 
say that, if they can have one such glorious night 
here in Budapest, they are going to put off their 
departure, which was to have taken place, by air, 
next morning; they are going to remain a 
week Instead of two days. "Well, Dadé’’, I tell 
the Gipsy, “that is a marvelous success."’ You 
can imagine how the merrymaking continues 
with one nice Hungarian air after another; but 
can you imagine that after an hour I am shedding 
bitter tears? But it is true. I burst into tears 
When the Gipsy begins what {fs probably his 187th 
new melody — not because the tune is so very sad, 
but because the Hungarians proverblally weep 
when they are in high feather. Yes, that is true. 
With a sparkling Hlungarian wine at the lips, a 
glittering tear in the eye, we click our heels toge- 
ther and we strike up another song like this; 





Because if we have nothing else to worry about: 
we must worry about the little goose-girl who 
got her petticoats muddy wading after her run- 
away gaggler. This is a really roguish song ! Come ! 
Try to sing it with me. It’s very easy to learn. 
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Oh Madame! You are shy? Do not be ashamed. 
I was not too shy to tell all this in English, and 





that is rather a difficult task. To say in English, 
for instance, that: 





ge- teh en 


IT am burning a hundred candles, 

I am loving brownish maidens. 

Won't you come to me? 

I shall kiss vou, see! 

People know that vou belong to me!" 
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Or this other sweet song suitable for a tipsy 
mind : 





kh. roh is van, go-d6r ie van... 


“There is a ditch and there is a pit.” 
cYes, in villages you will find it so, but, then, be 
careful !) 


There are nice girls and bad ones too. 
But I am led into temptation, 

By those sloe-eyes and fine evebrows of yours, 
Yes, led into temptation, 

And quite o’erpower'd by Love.” 


Show me, Madame. Have vou indeed such 
splendid blue eyes? Yes, you have. Then let us 
sing for vou this passionate refrain: 





hs Vit} enaer a.vitlengeme, vithengera sce re lem- he! 

Because my next one will glorify beauties quite 
the contrast of yours. I must quote this other 
love song written for a brunette sweetheart, whose 
hair is brown, whose Hps are red as cherries. 

cherries are growing on every branch, of course, 
but such a lovely girl is nowhere else in the world ; 


=o eeae Seeee seas 


Fr az e% t24 re tom, es 3 ther cet bar ona. 
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MELODIES OF THE FIELDS 
AND OF THE RIVER-SIDE NEAR 
TOKAY. 


After all these insignificant but characteristic 
texts, let me continue with some others, excellent 
indeed, in their popular simplicity. Their music 
js not less beautiful than the words. If you are 
here in a season when the peasants are working 
in the ficlds, and if you go out into the country 
where the blessed soil is laden with the golden 
yellow stalks and sheaves of the harvested corn 
and where people are still working — the men in 
their fluttering white ‘'gatyva’’ (I mean these 
typical peasant trousers), the women with their 
red dotted kerchicfs and multitudinous skirts, 
similarly dotted, the girls with their tight bodices 
gleaming snow-white in the scorching sunshine. 
There you can hear these sweetly primitive songs 
in their traditional interpretation : 


>» 
Ne men) ro-ssam a ter- bo- re! 


"My sweetheart, do not go in the stubble; you 
are not strong enough to wield a reaping hook, 
and if vou cut your hand, who will bake my fresh 
bread?" 

And, later, at noontime, when the harvesters 
are resting and meditating upon the work which 
will come in the late summer when ‘they will 
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plough the soil with their six draught oxen -- how 
nice it would be if their sweethearts would come 
and hold the plough also”. 





Stere-nek cean-ta. nm hat dh rot bay lam . 


That fs a little song, and no more; but how vig- 
orous it is. 

I remember last summer we had guests from 
Egypt. We invited a little party for an excursion 
in the lowlands and stopped at a fisherman's hut. 
Oursecond greatest river, the Tisza, a very peril- 
ous and wild stream, but with a bottom of vel- 
vetv and goldish sand, winds through this region. 
Our wish was to provide for our guests’ cntertain- 
ment, a pastoral idyll, and I think we succeeded. 
We made our trip across the river on the ferry, 
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and were met on the moon-lit waves by a fishing 
boat, in which there was a charming fisher girl, 
enticing us to their hut with a lovely serenade. 
The waves of the river were like molten silver and 
our little fishergirl riding upon them seemed like 
a fairy princess throwing her net, not for fishes 
this time, but for human guests. This casting of 
the net and the smell of the fish made our Orien- 
tal visitors very impatient to taste as soon as pos- 
sible the fish broth (halaészlé) and grilled sturgeon 
for which the Tisza is famous. Finally we arrived 
and the bronzed fisherman with his fish line still 
in his hand conducted his band, specially gathered 
together in our honor to greet us. The Gipsies 
were sitting around a kettle in which the broth 
was being stewed, their faces redly illuminated 
by the flames of the open fire. We are quickly 
served with some bottles of Tokay. There is, on 
this part of the river, a good deal of traffic to and 
from the Tokay hills, many of which were extinct 
volcanoes, on the opposite side of the river from 
where we were spending the night. And as we were 
raising the first glasses of this nectar, the Gipsy 
struck up the frolicking melody : 





—atenemtee = 


Spapeamennimtneneememmammeereuhamennanseamtaenntand 
as _ we mere 
om. 





eS sia Seal 
Meg az! mond jah. in- ga- de rom! 
"All the people say I am staggering, 
And can scarcely keep on my legs. 
See, the reed is wavering too, 
Though it drinks only water. 





@e' 
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“Then they say that on my nose, 

One can see a red, red rose. 

See, the goose has also a red nose, 
Though it never dips it into wine.” 


Then, after this charming tippler’s tune, our 
ragged ‘moré”’ strikes up a gloomy song (text by 
Petéfi) ; 


Bese 


Pard’ a leit vy. fag ase) tenge re. ben 






inspired by the enchanting moonlight. The first 
text-line describes the moonlight which is bathing 
in the sea of the night. The second text line de- 
picts a brigand feeling melancholy in the depths 
of a dark forest -- though there are no forests in 
these lowlands. Only the moonlight moves him 
to play clegiac song. 


SOME GIPSY CELEBRITIES. 


Oh Sir, did you say anything ? Splendid ! 
You have heard this song already. You recog- 
nized it ? Yes, vou are right. You have probably 
heard it from the Budapest radio station played 
by the eminent virtuoso, Imre Magyary. The 
climax of his program is usually this air, admir- 
ably adapted to the strings of the violin and 
to his heavenly flageolet tones which are the 
feature of his virtuosity. The tone he is able to 


il 


produce upon his instrument is truly without 
equal. Not even his great grandfather could have 
enticed a warmer tone from his Cremona. Without 
doubt the warmth and richness of Imre Magyary’s 
magic sounds are an inheritance from his ancestor. 
And here I must call your attention to the fact 
that the peculiarities of famous Gipsies are equal 
in number to the famous Gipsies themselves. 
One has the most sublime tone; another has the 
most extensive repertoire; a third has the most 
admirable original compositions ; a fourth has the 
most marvelous memory, capable of remembering 
what is the favorite tune of this one and that 
one of his faithful admirers. The story is told, for 
example, that in a very frequented hostelry, one 
could discover wich of the habitués were present 
by listening to the tunes plaved by the Gipsies. 
These were, in number, about five hundred. — 
But not merely these noticeable qualities dis- 
tinguish one famous Gipsy from another, but some 
are known for the continuousness of their playing. 
They play without pause, quite indefatigably. 
Such a one is the Bura Sandor. And also his me- 
mory is most astonishing. When I make my en- 
trance into the place in which he is playing, he 
beams at me immediately, and after having fin- 
ished the number he is then playing, he begins 
my old favorite — namely the one I like to hear 
him play most; that is "Czigany Panna”. 
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To be quite exact, my handsome Gipsy owes 
his origin to that phenomenal Gipsy girl of the 
eighteenth century called Czig4any Panna. There 
are about five famous Gipsy families which may 
be traced back to her. And this is so much more 
interesting to know, since this Gipsy girl was, 
according to tradition, the grand-daughter of the 
great virtuoso at Franz Rakéczi's court, Rakdéczi 
was the hero of Hungary's first war of indepen- 
dence, and when he immigrated to Turkev, he 
took with him his only solace — his Gipsy, who 
probably composed on this occasion, the world- 
famed "Rakoéczi-March’’. (According to other 
authorities her two uncles composed the march.) 
At any rate this wonderful Gipsy 
girl, Czigany Panna, (Czinka 
Panna), had also a heritage which 
made her a most celebrated per- 
son of her time, and so she has 
since remained. She was reared 
in the manor house of her fat- 
her's landlord in Upper Hungary. 
She received her training from 
the best music teachers at an 
carly age. In a few vears she 
surpassed all her masters and 
at the age of fifteen she married, 
and organized, together with her 
‘cellist husband, a Gipsy band. 
She became, of course, the leader 
of it. She wore quite the same 
costume as the other musicians. 
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Her Gipsy beauty, her virtuous life, her diligence 
made her so universally loved that she received 
all kinds of honors. The entire fashionable world 
of her country attended her funeral, mourning 
the death of the angelic genius. Afterwards, many 
poems were written, eulogizing her as a saint. 
They glorified her beauty, her pure life, her 
virtues, her customs -—- even that one of living 
only during the winter in her luxurious home, and 
of leaving it with the first buds of spring for a 
tent on the river bank, where in close contact 
with nature, she developed the virtuosity which 
earned for her her splendid Amati, buried with her 
together with her other treasures, such as her 
fabulous jewels, an entire fortune in rings which 
had enhanced the loveliness of her miraculous 
hands, kissed and kissed thousands of times by 
her enthusiastic admirers who loaded with kisses 
also even her feet and her footsteps. Because she 
kindled fanatical admiration in the breast of 
everyone who was so fortunate as to hear her, 
I have digressed here to include a grateful appre- 
ciation of her, and to commemorate, with so many 
words, this apotheosis. And now if you will listen 
tothis classic song of Czigany Panna, all apology 
will be superfluous, and vou will become so 
enraptured too that you will finally applaud and 
call "Encore!’’ And then he hegins only really 
and truly: 
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"Gipsy Nanny, your fame is bad. 
A stone is in place of your heart, 
Your heart is as stone, your lips are like ice ; 
Love cannot conquer you, Gipsy Nann...!" 


is it not marvelous indeed? 


EFFECTFUL SUCCESSION 
OF HUNGARIAN SONGS. 


And now, deserting our Oriental party and 
the Gipsy of yesterday, listen how Bura Sandor 
will continue his luring. -- I assure vou that you 
will be quite familiar with it in another minute. 





Ei- to rt a he. ge dim. nem tud a mar sol im 


What about the broken fiddle again? We 
know this tune already, and why should we hear 
it again? Yes, that is a great secret. In order to 
get the best effect from these Gipsy songs they 
must be played in a certain order, so that they 
may blend agreeably. Please listen cerefully because 
he continues now with his walk in the churchyard --- 
but it is not such a sad story, but quite a lovely 
turn of the text : 





It tells of the little girl’s losing her kerchief in 
the churchyard. She does not mind the loss of the 
precious little kerchiecf so much, but she sorrows 
for her lover and sweetheart, who gave it to her, 
and who is now lying here buried. 

It was beautiful, was it not? Then come and 
try a glass of this fiery red wine. Only taste it. 

Be not afraid! You must not 
= c think that it is dangerous 
simply because it is called 
"blood of the steer (Bikavér).”’ 
It comes from a lovely city, 
the seat of one of our most ancient bishoprics. And 
the pastors would not allow any danger to befall 
their flocks. And besides that... They know best 
what wine is recommendable and desirable to 
drink. And I mean no irreverence by this state- 
ment. Since Our Lord, Jesus Christ, once trans- 
formed water into wine because he knew that 
human beings needed it," and even ordered the 
wine asa substitute for his own blood — so it is no 
wonder that the pastors, his servants, love it. 
And conseqgently : the dark red wine of Eger is a 
most welcome beverage. Or shall I leave off my 
persuasion? Are you an old friend of this delicious 
drink? Of course vou are. As a globe-trotter vou 
have seen it many times before on the wine lists. 
Tam sure of it. So much the better. And now let 
us hear a kind of drinking song, a soft ‘Andante’ 
that we call one "to be listened to,’’ which will 
move us to take the second and third glasses. 
The rich deep sound of its air brings about the most 
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meditative of moods. The lover does not ask the 
little vellow May-bectle when summer will 
arrive. He does not ask whether he will live long or 
not. Only this one thing: will his sweetheart one day 
belong to him? 





BY WHOM THE QUEEN WAS 
TOUCHED TO TEARS... 


Oh, IT see vou like this song! You have an 
excellent taste. Do vou know that the father-in- 
law of this Bura, who was a descendant of the 
Same fore-father as Bura himself, could play it so 
artistically that he was well-known as a stripling 
at the Horse Fair, where all the people of seven 
counties gathered together to admire Radics’ play- 
ing of this old tune. Later the people extended their 
wdmirationtoothertunesas well. Hehad the honor of 
playing before all the sovereigns who visited Hun- 
Kary during the thirty vears of his career, and 
that is perhaps one of the proofs of his greatness. 
It is a great pity that he lived to be only 60 (1867-— 
1030). A great multitude of dazzling memories 
Were buried with him, but he left with us at least 
“smany, One of the greatest concerns an event 
Which occurred in 1896 on a glorious autumn day, 
when our much adored Queen Elizabeth came in- 
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cognito — out of regard for Francis Joseph — to 
the aristocrats’ club where Radics Béla was play- 
ing. After having listened to him for several hours 
without growing tired with this sorrowful and 
mournful music, she found herself unable to take 
her leave, Knowing that it would be a long time 
befure she would again be able to hear it. She loved 
especially the ‘’quick-pace csardds’’ rhythms and 
the Strauss Waltzes which were performed by 
Radics in a manner which surpassed even him- 
self, when he had such a distinguished audience. 
rhese waltzes quite overcame Her Majesty ; and 
il was perhaps this success that inspired Radics 
to compose many marvelous waltzes of his own. 
But we cannot decide what moved the Queen 
most. It is only known that her favorite tune be- 
came the deeply touching song: ‘The silver leaves 
of the aspen are falling ;" 





Le hul lot a rezs-go nyarfe ¢ sustssind le-w- = le... 


“As they fall off, the freezing autumn wind whirls 
them away. My sweetheart’s message {is written 
upon such a leaf a sad farewell, since we 
cannot live together.” 

The name of its composer will not be unknown 
tu most Englishmen, because Racz Pali enjoyed 
“u great popularity in London during the last de- 
cades of the past century. This song has since his 
death served as a farewell at the burial of every 
great Gipsy. This funeral hymn Is the climax of 


the ceremony, and is played by the mourners who 
are conducting the body to its last resting place. 
Not merely this tradition keeps alive the name 
of this adventurous Gipsy ; but all of his thirty- 
odd descendants bask in his reflected glory. 


WHO BECAME THE 
“APOTHECARY”? AND ANOTHER. 


Here in this place I have to commemorate 
the greatest contemporary and competitor of 
the gipsy-king, Rdcz Pali. I would willingly 
tell you his name, because of his deathless re- 
nown: Paittkdrus Ferké. But I would feel — 
you know — awfully ashamed if I failed to men- 
tion his name, as he was my countryman! And 
this brings obligations with it! Well, as he was a 
contemporary of Rdez, living in the middle of 
the last century, I can't speak by experience, only 
I can refer to several pleasant tales, told by my 
dear grandmother. But they were all true stories 
and not old wives’ tales, as my grandmother never 
grew old, and besides tt at, she used to live in the 
Village where all this happened. 
The owner of the manocr-house 
was Very ill. There was no doctor 
who could restore him to health, 
there was not a chemist’s shop, 
where they could get suffici- 
ent medicine to cure him, as 
he was apparently lovesick. 





That's a very bad illness! and if Dudds, (bag- 
piper) the gipsy lad had not come to him, the 
grand seigneur might even have died in his great 
mental derangement ... But the Gipsy's bewitch- 
ing fiddling so transported him, that he sald: "It 
was you who cured me, Ferkdé ! (little Frank), now 
vour name should be Patikarus’’, that is "Apo- 
thecary’’. And having received this sobriquet he 
continued to deserve it as long as he lived... 
for he enraptured all who heard him, with his racy 
and genuine Magyar stvle and Magyar feeling | 
But we must not f rget, Napoleon the Third was 
also entranced by him. 

If vou happen to visit Paris again and either 
by your own special desire or in obedience to the 
emphatic suggestion of your guidebook you pay 
a Visit to the Pére Ja Chaise cemet ry, then 
during your peregrinations from the tomb of one 
celebrity to another, vou'll find the sepulchre 
where a Gipsy sleeps his perpetual sleep. The Gipsy 
is named just like his great ancestor: Patikdrus 
Ferké. He was one of the most fascinating 
Gipsy leaders of his time. He even captivated by 
the power of his bow a glorious Parisian lady, a 
greater conquest than all his other triumphs from 
Paris to the far East of Russia, — as the lady 
swore eternal tr th to him at the altar. A few years 
later acharming lady was often seen, inthecemetery, 
bringing an armful of fiery red roses, — one could 
hear the whispering of the cemetery-employees 
in reply to the enquiries of visitors, that Bogdr 
Patikdrus Ferké was again” receiving his 


everfaithful love. The lady was his daily visitor 
and these roses, the flowers of undying love for 
the frail-budied virtuoso, a worthy successor of the 
"Hungarian Orpheus”, if he had not died so early ! 


BIHARI, 
THE HUNGARIAN ORPHEUS, 
AND THE WHY OF IT. 


But who was it that was called the "‘Hun- 
garian Orpheus"? - “If our memory had been of 
clay and each of his notes had been a diamond- 
splinter, it would not have held them faster." 
Who was this man of whom a Francis Liszt 
could) speak in such fervent words?  - Bthart 
Jdnos, ~- 2 man of gigantic stature, with widely 
opened eves and with an honest expression of 
face..., showing unmistakably th t particular 
admiration for female beauty. which inspired 
him with a savage fervour in the simplest: inter- 
pretation, and with an intoxicating ardour in 
the deepest elegy... Or adopting the expressions 
of Liszt's recollection of him: “... When hearing 
him, we experienced within ourselves ao power 
similar to the influence of the secret substance 
prepared in the hidden laboratories of the 
mediaeval alchemists, an effect quite like that of 
its healing fluid, which infuses vitality into the 
being, blesses it with vigour and_ self-confidence, 
with heroism and invulnerability, and even with 
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an imperishable life..., such was 
the effect experienced in the sensa- 
tional moments of his plaving.’’ One 
of our aristocrats of that time, who 
has been called ‘the Greatest Hun- 
garian’” (Count = Széchenyvi) once 
said in’ a moment of enthusiasm 
over Bihari’s performance: ” It 
is certain that one of the fore- 
fathers of our immortal Bihari 
was conductor of the orchestra at 
the court of Attila!’ As the 
agitating chords arose with their 
pathetic sound 


a a rs i‘ 


Te vagy a ile-geny Tyu-bo-dy paj- tas.. 








all Hungarians beg n to sing it in unison, but of 
course only if none of the court party were present. ., 
ws Bihari always cast an inquiring glance among 
his great audience and according to the persons he 
noticed, did he select from his own marvellous 
compositions, such as: 


A wen asszony 3 dér- dur... 


"The old women are peevish...”’ 


Or the one beginning as follows: "Do sting, 
beetle ..."’ 
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and after that his real revelation for every true 
Hungarian man, the famous ’’Kurucz”’ song : 


"You are the verv spark, 
You comrade Tyukodi...”’ 


and not the other lad... God grant us all a good 


drinking-bout !” 

The ‘‘Kuruczes’’ were the 
insurgents, the soldiers fighting 
against the Austrian imperialists 
under the sovereigns Franz 
Rakoczi and Thokoly. A great 
many songs remained from that 
historic time. They are perhaps 
the most beautiful of our folk- 
tunes. The chief part in the 
Kurucz-songs of the 17h and 
18 h centuries was played on the 
*tarogaté’, on instrument like 
the oboe, uniquely suitable to 
these doleful songs. And just for 
that reason... after Rakéczy's 
voluntary exile, the Emperor 
interdicted the use of this 
instrument which so agitated 
all men’s souls. According to 


imperial edict all who possessed tdarogatés must 
surrender them — just as if they had been weapons. 
This testifies to the great kindling power of this 
simple musical instrument ! They were all thrown 
into the flames, that no one could ever make 
another. —- Well, how could this Bihari with his 
little band play these tunes, so mightily after all? 
As usual his Gipsy band consisted of four violins, — 
of course with him at the head, -— and a cymbailist. 

And here I see I am warming so much to 
these tales of our greatest gipsv-king, that I 
simply cannot avoid telling this story. You have 
to come with me now into the glorious historic 
past, to all the court balls, the coronation-festivals 
and aristocratic celebrations, to enjoy and glorify 
this marvellous virtuoso. Well, Madam, you have 
perhaps a sumptuous evening-gown of appropriate 
style! Ah! one rich Biedermayver! You will be 
sublime! And you ought to be so, as Bihari 
is such an admirer of beautiful women, that he fs 
capable of trying to attract the attention of any 
lady, by making eyes at her! And why should you 
not be the elected one? Well, this mignonette 
green is splendid ! It becomes you wonderfully, you 
will certainly be the belle of the ball to-night ! 
Hiere is your place, just opposite to the Gipsies 
They are all in their old-fashioned Hungarian 
costume with fringed and t-sseled black trousers, 
and three coloured dolmans, (red, blue and black) 
with sheepskin sleeves. Bihari has _ special 
golden tassels to make him still more festive! 
They all have otter-skin calpacs on their heads 
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with a white feather pinned up over smartly and 
x gold medal on their breasts. I think they got 
these medals when they gave a last concert, the 
other day, at the court of Marie Louise. It is true, 
that on that occasion there was a delightful 
coquettish incident between one of the Princesses 
and Bihari himself, —- but this is no reason for 
being ashamed, or even for failing to obtain a gold 
medal! On the contrary ! He was called to order, 
and being asked whether he was married, replied, 
“Yes! You don't know Eva? The first of women? 
That is my wife!" The Jovely Gipsv-woman was 
immediately called to court, and now the feast 
really began, and lasted till the next day, and even 
till the day after. Of course if vou have such 
a fine episode with a Gipsy-leader vou need not 
give him a gold medal -- all at once, it can be 
arranged even with a ducat, or even with less ; 
only be careful: when he begins his heavenly 
dances! When he plays 
such a “Verbunkos”! A 
verbunkos is nothing but a 
song for recruiting officers, 
or rather a dance to att- 
ract recruits. Around the 
first decades of the 14th 
century, this dance found 
its wav into national ‘'cer- 
cles’. It grew from national 
traditions ; it was born in 
the Hungarian villages, 
may be in country houses 





and therefure formed a grand symbol of Hungarian 
nationalism. It even became extremely popular 
abroad! This representative Hungarian music 
reached its culmination in the rich compositions 
ef Bihari, who always kept in close contact 
with the folk-songs and traditions. Listen to such 
a ‘verbunkos”’ ! 





Ah! it appeals to you! You would like to hear it 
again! Well, let us hear, but I must warn you, 
that you will never have enough of it ! The oftener 
one hears it, the greater one's desire never to 
leave off! 

I know, —- Bihari is only living now in our 
imagination, but often on other occasions I can't 
call him up in my fancy, as Lam not a necromancer, 
so I go to a restaurant where the elder Bura 
plays, (Bura Kdroly) --- 1 could listen to these old 
dances till the morning, they are s0 marvellous. 
Once upon a time, we had an international party 
consisting of a Bavarlan, a Dutchman, an Italian 
and a Turk. | think a sufficiently varied combina- 
tion! We went together to hear Bura Kdroly. As a 
greeting he played us that splendid "Six Strokes” 
(‘Hat vagas'') verbunkos composed by Blharl. 
Dead silence ! The worldfamed Bavarian engineer, 
the distinguished Dutch hussar-officer, the Italian 
university professor and His Excellency the Turk, 

- were all equally enraptured by that three-piece 
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dance composition. My Turkish friend, who had 
learned the piano from no less a celebrity than 
Debussy, was so much taken by Bura’s interpre- 
tation, that Thad to tell him the legendary story of 
Bihari in the vear 1815. Then our Count 
Palatine gave a fete in honuur of the arrival of his 
sister in law, the Grand Duchess, Katherine 
Pawlowna. It was held on the St) Margaret's 
Island. That fairy garden was at that time and 
till late vears the property of the family. All the 
voung nobility were invited to dance the national 
dances at this brilliant festival. The famous 
military band and = Bihari with his assistants 
plaved in turns. When Bihari began to play his 
dance-composition, an immense ardour carried 
him away; he and his band too, were plaving 
with unbridled passion, for  dthart had as 
audience his great idol, Her Roval Highness the 
Princess, -- as all our eminent Gipsies had their 
secret idols among the notabilities, — and the 
dancers were fascinated so much bs this outburst, 
unusual even with him, that, one after another, 
they gave up the marvellous dance, sitting down 
and some even falling on their knees, in their deep 
udmiration for the divine Gipsv-leader! This 
event alone would be reason enough to call him 
as I said in my introduction, ‘The Hungarian 
Orpheus.” 

And so he had one triumph after another for 
nearly a quarter of a century, especially when he 
played his other dance, called the "Twenty Thaler 
Verbunkos"’. 
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I don't know whether it was not Francis the 
Emperor himself, who paid twenty thalers for 
this composition, in order to show his quite spe- 
cial favour for the Gipsv-king (in 1820 when he 
came to Buda for the autumn manoeuvres). His 
Majesty was in such a giving mood as every man is 
who visited one of our splendid wine-cellars near 
Kudapest, called at that time Promontorium 
There vou can find even now the same ancient 
limestone-cellars, full of delicious wine, in mighty 
barrels. But if vou, my old bachelor-friend, have 
a desire to make such a romantic excursion..., 
sav the word ..., and I will come to advise you...! 
Hut not merely for the fragrant wines, but also, 
for those wonderful peaches, which in late summer 
smile from the orchards, planted upon the endless 
catacombs of our wine cellars. And then... when 
we are there, I shall show vou the opposite island 
in the Danube, where His Majesty was rowed over 
from here, with his guests of high rank... and 
it then became "the holy isle of happiness” (word 
for word!) when = SBthart played the  Marl- 
borough March in such an astonishing way, 
that H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge sang and 
all the suite were singing with him in the highest 
spirits. They were thinking, all this may be only 
delirium or in the best case a dream... He un- 
derstood how to produce tears of joy as well as 
sweet feelings bevond description in these high 
personages. 

I am especially proud of this event, but touch- 
ed as much by the great impression that Bihari 
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was able to make upon the sovereign of the bound- 
les» empire of music. That gigantic genius was 
several times present at concerts given by Bthari 
in Vienna, and finally created the overture and 
a mighty chorus for women’s voices in the compo- 
sition "King Stephen” under his powerful influence. 
We cannot know which of BSihari’s composi- 
tions made the greatest impression upon Beethoven, 

the wonderful Coronation airs, the so-called 
“'Primitialis’ slow Hungarian dance, the “Spur 
Dance’, the Requiem of his son or perhaps the 
unigue interpretation of the simplest folk-song : 
“Come in, my little Rose...” 


These seductive, sweet sounds may be played as 
a most enchanting Jove-song, and Bihari in his 
by no means rare transports of love could — per- 
form this simple love-poem with real charm | 


IN THE BOULEVARD CAFES... 


Just yesterday it happened that I was invited 
to a scientific party, where the voungest of the 
gentlemen were (between ourselves) about seventy 
years. I like these elderly men, whether they be 
famous geologists, or perhaps great astronomers, 
or even highly gifted poets, --- they can always 
bring such an exceptional atmosphere, they can 
tell such exceedingly interesting things, -— whether 


something fictitious or from their recollections ... 
Qh! they are extraordinarily entertaining people. 
After the special lecture that we had been invited 
to enjoy, acommittee of the elder men proposed 
to go to a boulevard-café. It’s no rarity to add 
such a sequel to a serious meeting... You can 
find such a café at nearly every corner of our 
avenue ..., and we, some voung people, tried to 
make the decision! desiring to hear Gipsy- 
music after the vulgar taste, or rather, such as the 
great masses like to hear. As we entered the café, 
the Gipsy leader recognised the greatest vagabond 
of our party of course a newspaper-proprietor 
by profession; - the old man takes off his silver 
coloured, old-fashioned bowler (its crown with Its 
curled brim has quite come Into the latest vogue), 
und the other infallible symbol of smartness: the 
gold-framed monocle, is already lifted up in his 
right hand.... the Gipsy is recollecting eariler 
vears, When the old man now in authority was 
voung too and used to carouse just to this seduc- 
tive air: “Come in, my Rose..." 





Gye - re be ré6- 236m gye re be 


and the old man’s eves fill with tears. We take 
our place at some distance from the Gipsy, an 
we could not get any other seats. A wonderfully 
lurge crowd is gathered this evening in the café, 
tv enjoy the famous coffee and not less the rap- 
turous music, Kut what a piece of luck, that we have 


places so far away ; the Gipsy will not leave our 
old companion in peace. ’’What is this, Uncle?” 
is my malicious question. ’’ You seem to have quite 
a lot of memories ! And all these after such a long 
lovematch?” ’’ Well, my daughter,’ as such good- 
natured old mcn are accustomed to say, ‘there’s 
no doubt I have had splendid times with my dear 
wife, but before my marriage too...’’ and here 
he winks. ’’You know this Gipsy was perhaps 
twelve vears old, when he played to me as second 
fiddler in his father’s band, just as his father was 
the Gipsy-musician at my wedding-feast !"’ ’’Oh, 
all right, I see...!’’ ’’Then, I was a rogue without 
a parallel, and Elizabeth was still Betsy, at that 
time, with artful dark eves; and our favourite 
tune was this inviting song : ‘Come in, my Rose...’ 





I call it inviting because of the text, when it says : 
‘Two gipsy-lads are playing in the room and I'm 
alone there, so you may come in, my little Rose’. 
“But Uncle, T shall have to blush, if you speak so 
plainly! -— But what's up? Why does he change 
his violin? Look at him!’ "Oh, that is an old Gipsy 
custom, vou don’t know it? If the instrument 
lowers its pitch, while he is plaving a song, he 
changes instruments with another fiddler; his ear 
protests against false notes‘ ‘That Is awfully 
nice of him!’ "And that is not so peculiar; but 
I have known a Gipsy who had such a strong hand, 
that he was even able to take the ‘cello from the 


‘cellist. and he grasped it just like his violin and 
played in the same way, — leaning the ‘cello 
against his shoulder, under his bold chin.’’ Oh, fine! 
You are only making a joke with me! But who 
was this excellent) man?” "I won't. tell his 
name, fur in fact he performed this feat only when 
he was completely drunk. That was not quite a 
common drunkenness ! -- But as IT see you listen 
so Willingly to these Gipsy tales, —- let me tell vou 
the pretty story of the favourite Gipsy of Prince 
Rudolf !"’ 





»~ONE KING, ONE GIPSY.. .* 


And now all the people at the table are prick- 
ing up their ears, fur H.R. H. Prince Rudolf is to 
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this day the most popular, legendary figure among 
us, he still makes hearts beat faster! With the same 
glow of love for the tragically ended Crown Prince, 
the old story-teller with a smile in advance, be- 
gins his journalistic narration : '’Just for the fatal 
excursion to Mayerling the Crown Prince sum- 
moned Pongrdcz, his favourite Gipsy, who had to 
travel from the capital of ancient Transylvania, 
Kolozsvdr (Cluj), a very long distance even 
to Budapest, so much more to Vienna. The 
train was late. When he arrived they told him 
he need not go any more to that valley near 
Vienna, it was too late! The Prince was dead. 
And here I give the very words of the celebrated 
Gipsy when he, as he said, had to go to the Em- 
peror! ‘I had to say some good words to Francis 
Joseph! My good Master was done for. I go dir- 
ectly to the Burg; at every gate I have to stop. 
the “ Burgwache'‘, that’s the guard, is shouting 
in a military manner: “Haltwerda?’’ (halt, who 
goes there?). At every second step, I am held up 
by the guard with this question, and I can’t go 
till I have answered, *Pongrdc: Lajos, the 
Gipsy leader from Kolozsodr’’, all at once 
I find myself in the interior rooms... and I see 
our good old King coming out of a side door, his 
waist strap is still upon his neck ..., but he is not 
embarrassed, not a bit. We are immediately em- 
bracing and sobbing on each other's neck. ‘I shall 
never have a bit of luck. I fear’, — I said to my 
dear old King; ‘when I was at home, with my 
Master...! — Everybody knows that I was al- 
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ways making music for my dear Rud: whenever 
he had a great party wherever it might be, at the 
splendid bear-hunts in the snowcapped mountains 
of Gérgény, or in Mayerling, and he was so 
kind to us Gipsies, that he compelled us to sit 
at the tables among his guests, and then we were 
sitting in turns, so: — one Gipsy, one King, one 
Gipsy, one King... and then again one Gipsy, 
one King !"’’ We all had to laugh till we shook 
all over, at this spirited narration. ‘Splendid old 
boy! and this really happened?’’ was the ex- 
clamation of somebody, quite carried away by 
this magnificent boasting. ‘But no wonder !"’ added 
the narrator, ‘that Pongrdcz: was so beloved 
by Rudolf; he understood how to open all 
flood-gates, whether those of the least sentimental 
souls, or those of the best stuffed pockets." 


TRANSYLVANIAN CAROUSALS 


I feel as if I were in a school-class, and | 
stretch up my hand, as {if to say '’I know it,’’ 
because I have heard him. An_ unforgettable 
event ! I was a child of about nine years, when we 
were with my father in this lovely city of Tran- 
s\ivania. My father did not know what to do with 
ine in the evening, but to bring me down on the 
terrace of the country restaurant. I was so sleepy 
that I myself was afraid that I should swallow the 
guests with my yawning. But as I heard the first 
sounds of the music, I was quite a changed little 
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thing. Gipsies and such an entertainment were 
quite new to me, so I asked my father, ’’Dadd, 
what is this seated man doing, why is he beating 
that writing-desk shaped thing so quickly with that 
spoon-shaped thing?’’ “He is making music! 
That is the cymbalist” "And that other bad blach 
man?" "He is doing the same” “But what are thes 
playing? One does this, the other does that, they 
are plaving all topsy-turvey, how is that after 
all it sounds so nicely?’ - - And this must be the 
first impression of vou all, my dear readers, when 
you listen for the first time to this strange music! 
But just as | was enraptured after the second or 
third tune, at that time, so will vou be. T was onls 
angry because T never knew where one song 
ended, and the next begun. All attention was in 
vain! It may happen vou so too, if vou hear it for 
the first time, as it is a fine Gipsy specialty, 
that one song flows, seems to stream into 
the other! After a very. graceful short- 
rhythmed tune JT asked) again: “Daddy, what 
is this funny melody? And why is that first 
man, that smoky faced fellow, always plaving 
towards this lefthand corner, where these voung 
people are drinking; and oh! dear! thev are 
beginning to sing, what ill-bred people they are!" 
And as children’s talk is usually loud enough, one 
of the gay fellows heard my childish expressions 
of amazement, and being a real "jolly joker’ he 
answered me. "Little girl, what's vour name? So 
you are Pdima! And I'm Count N. N. Have vou 
ever heard that name?” My father smiled pleased 
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having such an adventure with his tender little 
girl, and became still more pleased, when he 
heard my awfully courageous answer. "'Oh yes, 
I have heard it. So vour dear grandfather was the 
fumous sovereign of Transsylvania! So you are 
still as naughty as a shoemaker's apprentice? You 
are singing here quite publicly? Are vou not asha- 
med?’ "No, you little silly ! When Hungarians are 
listening to their Gipsies, they are enjoying them- 
selves, and when a Hungarian is enjoying himself 
he is at liberty to sing ! Don’t vou know, that even 
the air says, that 





“If Lever enter the celestial inn, the old) Gods 
are drinking there in their sorrows, 
Jupiter is just clanking the jugs, 
and Neptune is just: folding his 
darling in his arms, his heart is 
tender, tender as butter... if he 
is embracing someone, then it’s 
no matter.” 

"Is it not a lovely song? 
Tell me. Of course I did not 
learn it at school, nor at home ; 
but vou know we are law stu- 
dents here, we all at this table 
have been university students 
for a couple of years. Besides 
study of law, we have to learn the 
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real Gipsy merry-making, therefore we must study 
for several years!’’ I listened wide-eyed, not 
having quite understood this explanation! I did 
not know that these good fellows sometimes forget 
to go to their examinations, and so instead of five 
years, they often remain there for eight years or 
longer. Such a period gives ample time to become 
familiar with the Gipsies ! But there was not much 
time to speculate upon this interesting matter, 
for the count was just ordering the musicians to 
play their jocular ’’Csardas’’ to show me what a 
real jurist’s carousal was like! And I heard : 

"One does not strike the law-student dead. .”’ 
(then a lovely yell follows...) 





"for he is a very brave fellow..." 
and after repeating this extremely rakish song he 
requests me to dance. ‘Bravo! you dance like a 
grown-up girl! Where did you learn?” ’’Oh, that 
is not at all difficult { Even if I had never learned, 
I could do these two steps to the right, and two 
steps to the left!" — Try, dear reader, to do it 
after me! And when the time is getting quicker, 
then you have to make one to the right, and one 
to the left. That is the lively dance ! 

So one ‘'csardaés’’ followed another, and even 
when I am a great-grand-mother, I shall remem- 
ber this "’virgin’’-dance, for a hundred others 
followed, such as 
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“T have stolen nothing all my life, but a foal in 
Debrecen..." then 





o dance which continues til today to be the 
opening "csardés” of every hotelmen’s and _ res- 
taurateurs’ ball. ‘Looking for a dark little girl in 
the high hostel, who is perhaps marriageable.”’ 


HUNGARIAN TRADITION ; 
HOW THE BALLS OPEN? 


It has become a tradition that certain cuardaés- 
tunes, according to the text, have been adopted as 
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the stereotype ‘ouverture’ of certain professions. 
So for instance the very popular csardas 





is plaved as the opening of the agriculturists’ ball. — 
If you would like to hear it performed, trv to tell 
or show it in this handbook to the Gipsv-leader 
That is why | give vou everywhere the first 
Hungarian words. But in order that vou may 
know its typical contents, T tell vou. It) begins 
with the usual simple association of ideas ; between 
the beautiful grain, the barlev and the rye, and 
pretty little girls. The singer declares his own girl 
to be quite a special beauty, even though she is 
only a small one. 

The physicians and the chemists open thei: 
ball with this roguish song : 


oe arena ments re 


@rrrir s 3,7 
Mai- lod- e Te Ka t- Ka t- 
“Listen litle Witty! 
Dotyou want a doctor or do vou want a chemist” 
Oh, no, vou don’t need either a doctor or a chemist, 
It's quite simple,  - come into my lap, little Nitts 
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ra... 


When the electricity works have their annual bal! 
the dance-band conimences with the mocking song . 





A bara tf ctar 4a ban . 
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‘Don't believe in the lighting. Nothing but acetylene 
is glimmering in the lamp at the inn, but all the 
same, the guest can be in very high spirits..." 
(ir as in Hungary the shoemaking trade is of a very 
great importance, every entertainment of that 
ancient guild has the frolicsome opening : 





e 


Ra mas cise mat al a ie. bam i: 


’ The vellow boots of the lover are worn out of great 
lowe...” And likewise all the balls of the ‘ite’ 
have special ‘‘csardas-overtures’”. Of course we 
nist not forget the favourite jurists’-csardas 
wong them, 


Goi ry 2 PETG ddl 


Nen, d- tik a jo-qsest a- 


which T heard in such an unforgettable way just 
in the fine jurist) city, Aolozsvdr, called for 
many centuries “rich in treasures”. 


ABOUT LEGENDARY TREASURES 
AND A STINGY FELLOW. 


There are all kinds of legends about these 
treasures, and as a school-girl of about nine veare, 
I was quite at home in all these traditions. But 
nevertheless I could not fancy such a treasure, as 
after our hundredth csard&s the count gave the 


Gipsy, who went round with the plate, a real 
hundred-crown banknote, saying : ’’Please, play me 
’l am in nobody’s debt’, you have forgotten it.’’ 





That is an extremely rushing ‘'quick-csardas’, 
with a defiant text. ‘I’m in nobody's debt so long 
as the motherof my wife is living and her father, 
the father's father-in-law, and... The hound 
may be afraid, or the cur, but not J, as long as my 
mother and father-in-law are living too...”’ 
And the count in his immense mirth is dancing 
all by himself, to this fine match-making song. 
(According to the text, what else can be its origin?) 
"Well, how thoughtless vou are, Andrew”, 
exclaims a young man of the students’ party. "You 
should have quite simply done with these hundred 
crowns, as my father told me he did once, when 
he was young too and was enjoying himself in my 
native town, in the Lowlands, called ‘Nyirség” 
because of its riches in birchtrees. Shall I tell 
you how it happened?” And as the count was 
finishing his dance to the last chords of the music, 
our tell stingy man recounted the story heard 
from his father, a popular politician. "They had a 
merry gathering on the last Saturday of Carnival, 
at a country inn. But as they had no other music, 
they sent into the neighborhood for a ‘mud- 
patters-band’ that is a Gipsy band recruited from 
brickburners and bricklavers. Some of them have 


the excellent village-job of horse-shoeing and 
smithying; many of them are charcoal-burners, 
or while their women are busy as an auxiliary 
business with fortune-telling or dancing... they 
ure busy with horse-trading, buying up all the 
vid crocks. They were playing, uniformly falsely, 
their own favourite csardas : 





telling how the good old Francis Joseph went 
barefoot for a walk, because he had left his boots 
wt home to have iron-work put on them! Nine 
blacksmiths did not dare to undertake it... as 
they could not make diamond heelpieces. The 
leader appeared to be such a village blacksmith, 
his imagination seeming to be quite restricted to 
the king's shoeing, or else he did not know such 
a great number of other tunes, for he often gave an 
‘encore’ of this one. Then one of the Gipsies, 
with a plate, collected) some clinking coins. 
Iveryone of the gentlemen put a florin piece in the 
plate. When the Gipsy saw this, he was quite 
bewildered and went round every five minutes, 
and what is more, after having scraped the love- 
song = [here given] - - for my father who was at 
that time hopelessly in love with my mother and 
consequently disposed to listen to doleful lays: 





Fa meg-us-tal his an-qge-lom sae ret- ni. 


suving 


“Tf you my little angel, grow tired of loving me, 

You may love somebody else.. 

May Heaven give vou someone who is better 
{than I, 

But for me only such another as vou are... !" 


After having scraped it, the leader comes per- 
sonally with the plate, calling out, with a Rommy 
lisp, “nagysagos ur’? (mv old one)... when mv 
father roars at him quite unexpectedly : ‘You go 
to the devil, just now T gave old Moré a hundred 
florins... 

"SN hundred? to which one? ‘To the second 
violin ! ‘Come on, Gazsi! You wretched thief ' 
Where is the hundred florin’ note? Eh? vou 
haven't seen it?’ and simultaneously with the 
question smacks were raining in’ the face — of 
the seconder. ‘Oh, Twas wrong, it was not he who 
got the bank-note, it was the other! Now T see, 
was ay father’s affrighted correction ..., 0 and 
with that they called the thievish-faced-bassviol 
player... one, two, three, clap... and my) father 
wgain saw that he was mistaken, it was not this 
one, but mavbe the fifer... and so all the Gipsy 
lads were getting their own portion, no one sus- 
pecting the bad joke, My = father completely 
tricked the otherwise cunning Gipsies '" “Tt was a 
brilliant event indeed, but what do vou think, we 
can't play such a trick on our Pongrdez! It 
would be beneath my dignity to play practical 


jokes on a man, who could carry even His Royal 
Highness Rudolf off his feet. But never mind, 
my dear fellows, listen, the Gipsy is performing 
tis chef d’oeuvre. Do vou hear these variations 
with flourishes? Oh, what an affecting tone! 
1 forget : 1 my debts when I hear this!” 





“Fly away, my little 
- swallow, to her window..."’ 
and all his companions 


~~ 
/ a were humming with him : 


“Tell her Po have goto a 
silver plate, 


I will engrave her name 
with gold in it.” 


AND IF YOU 
LIKE TO HEAR 
MORE... 


Wall, if you wonder 
what real Gipsy virtousity 
is like, vou have to ask one, even today, to play 
this ancient Hungarian song! It is the greatest 
pride of every Gipsy-leader to be called upon to 





interpret this tune, that is the proof of greatness. 
It is an inheritance from a worldfamed master, 
who carried it into all the five continents, to an 
admirable success. His name is Reményi, - 

a pupil of Liszt, — he was not a Gipsy, but played, 
according to the taste of the time, chiefly Hun- 
garian folk-music at his concerts, and thrilled with 
it all musicians and even all who were ignorant of 
music. I can’t give vou better advice, than to 
have this fanciful melody played to vou, I am sure 
you will come the next day to me and shake my 
hand thankfully. And when I see you are such 
sympathetic souls, I shall be untiring in such good 
counsels. I shall take your arm, Madame, and shall 
say a good word in your interest to the Gipsy leader, 
he may play, to court our favour, the melody sc 
suitable for us ladies : 





ro- 84m e- re- fe.. 





that is “Great is the strength of mv sweetheart, 
Nine pandours can't overcome it.” 


And that’s not a mere dream, Sir, that’s only an 
actual confession! - A sweet Hungarian song is 
always good for such a fearless avowal, made even 
by the most reserved ladies, when they can sav : 


RELI ey ees es ~ 
Loan _— ~~ oe 8 eaten 
eed - ~ 
~ ea 


Ssep 8 ve-ggokh jo ww wa- 
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That is "I'm beautiful too, and good too, 
Only a little bit roguish t’’ 
and besides that, we know in these years, that 






"Maids, we have to value our lads. If they 
are ill, we have to take care of them. We have to 
put them even into bed-sheets of fine linen! And 
(what is more) to press ai little kiss on their 
inviting lips !"’ 

Then if you wish to answer in a Hungarian 
stvle, Sir, vou can sing with the Gipsy : 





That is a question : 


"Do you see, my Baby, 

do you see, my Baby, 

this great mountain there? 

As long as vou see it, 

as long as you see it, 

IT cannot belong to you. 

If I can, then, | will bring you this 
great mountain in the four corners 
of my ‘kerchief... 

after all 1 shall be, 

after all I shall be, 

yours, you small one, you will see {" 
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What! vou don't know what mountain we are 
speaking of? You don’t know at all? Well, perhaps 





there in the northern part of “happy” Hungary, 
in the Carpathians, the Tatra, which were on guard 
over this lovely country for many centuries, and 
now it is..., or may be there in the east. where 
the sun rises, behind the clefts of Torda, near 
the Golden River, above the steeps near Ko- 
lozsvdr, where a turul vulture flies... As the 
“turul’, our protecting bird) should) fly!) Fly 
without any break and should bring our message... 





aol ——— a, : 

oie eae as a 
qos ES we , 
Af ru: ma dar sz46u: 3¢- meg se ali, 


that ‘there will be again a Hungarian summer, and 
even a spring above Kolozsvdr!" 
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SOME PEASANT SONGS. 


And where now the bird is wheeling in the air, 
near the highest Heaven, the song is rising, the 
song of a forlorn people, and when the rebellious 
angels hear from the cloudy sky the resounding 
melodies, they repeat them in angelic chorus; the 
chorale heard from below is nothing but music of 
this “Székely”” people, who have lived for a great 
many centuries, maybe since mythic times, among 
these snowy mountains and often flood-wasted 
lowlands, eternally proclaiming that from = time 
immemorial they have been there, cultivating this 
land and practising the ancient arts. Look at such 
a manor-house with its ingenious Székely gate and 
dove-cote, where under the "Beard-drying-stand”’, 
richly ornamented with multicoloured wood-car- 
vings, onthe streetside before the house, you will 
see on Sunday afternoons all the old men and spurce 
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young fellows in their tight, home-spun trousers, sit- 
ting together and singing the most ancient tunes. 
The senior of the village teaches them to recall 
days of yore, and old and young sing after him: 


Parlando 






"Day does not dawn where I await dawn.., 
But a doleful message comes to me.. .”’ 


Then a black-eyed woman steps out from the pol- 
ished doorstep of the special room for the ’’white 
people’. (Hungarian, call the women so.) She drags 
out the spinning wheel and sits down on a three 
legged-stool, carved on the upper side with a tiny 
squirrel which embraces all the three legs. This may 
be an expression of village pleasantry, placing even 
under the numerous petticoats of the woman a 
little thing. .., or it is not a joke, but an instance 
of the unequalled industry and of the artistic in- 
stinct to carve a lovely little figure here and there. .., 
if not in wood, perhaps in beautiful sounds : 





like this tune: 


"Sun, oh sun, my resplendent sun! 
{my bedimmed star..., 

shine in all thy brightness, 

not in mist enshrouded."’ 
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WHAT THE GIPSY DOES NOT 
PICK UP... 


These real peasant songs have a characteris- 
tic melodic pattern, their form differs from those 
treated of above, those borrowed by the Gipsies. 
But I have to speak about them here, as they are 
closely connected with our greatest Hungarian 
musicians of nowadays. And if I say “our’’, I don’t 
restrict it to one country and its people, or we 
can say without exaggeration, that they are the 
greatest of our time. After all vou will surely re- 
cognize without my saving a word, these admirable 
names... Bartok’, “Nodaly’’. Yes, they are the 
worldfamed composers! They spent many vears, 
perhaps all their vigorous south, in) wandering 
from village to village collecting the real peosant’s 
own songs. The collecting method itself was 
interesting, and also its results. The great peasant 
melody-treasure came into being, in number certain 
hundreds ; tunes Which would have been forgotten 
and lost if the senior of the village had died... 
But the great collectors came just at the right 
time. They still found everywhere an old man, 
or even an old woman, even if she looked 
like an old witch: and they took a phonographic 
record of the peculiar performer, in many cases 
so, that the old one should not be aware of 
the presence of the machine, otherwise perhaps 
the singer's performance would have come to 
an end, or he would have taken fright at the 
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diabolic thing. Heaven only knows how many 
miles those great collectors traveled, what sweat 
they expended, what jesting persuasion they had 
to employ, in order to obtain these phonograms, 
and these excellent collectors wrote from the pho- 
nograms one of the finest collections in the world, 
with ample ethnographical knowledge, in precise 
grouping according to the dialect-region, the dis- 
trict and the village, where found. The age of the 
melody so far as known, in some cases the names 
of the performers too, and the possible influence 
of an adjoining Rumanian or Slovakian region, 
are mentioned, or an alteration or variation caused 
by the neighboring district ! To penetrate now in- 
to the treasure of these collections is not my task, 
and I should be trespassing on the regions of 
science if I should go into the subject further. It Is 
better to remain curious than get ’’too full’. If I 
have succeeded in awaking your interest in this 
subject, you have numerous works treating of Hun- 
garian folk music, — many of them songbooks 
with plano accompaniments, — or if you will be 
instructed by the collectors themselves, you 
can take ‘’Folk-tunes’ (150 tunes) by Béla 
Barték and Zolldn Koddly or thelr ‘’Hungarian 
Folk-tunes’” (20 tunes with plano accompan- 
iments) or ‘’Hungarian  Folk-music’” by Béla 
Bariék (Oxford University Press) or ‘’Strophe 
Structure of Hungarian Folk-song’’, or even the 
’*Pentatonic Scale in Hungarian Folk-music’’ by 
Zolidn Koddly... or are you afraid at having 
sO Many manuals enumerated ? Shall I rather wan- 
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der again with you in the milieu where the airs 
rejoice you? One moment ; I have only to tell you 
that Kodaly is a glorious man. Madame, if you 
saw his day-dreaming eyes, his Christ-like head, — 
if it is not impious to say so! Or if you heard even 
once, here at home, on Hungarian soil, the Allegro 
Barbaro or Barték’s Rumanian dances from (a 
Hungarian district) performed. Both writers are 
not merely collectors of peasant art, but powerful 
composers of the most popular and even rustic 
music ! — you will immediately forgive me, even 
if you are not in tune for them ! 

Of course the Gipsies have not yet picked up 
for their repertory these tunes of ancient origin. 
They can't penetrate among Gipsy musicians. 
For me it is hard to understand, why they are so 
much opposed, even though unconsciously, to 
these otherwise irresistible melodies. It is not 
impossible that the many centuries when the 
peasant people were not the real patrons of their 
art..., (as the notabilities were) provide the real 
reason of this strange abstention. So don’t shame 
the Gipsy by asking him for such a real old-styled 
peasant song from Bart6k and Kodaly’s collection, 
he does not quite accept the rhythm atmosphere, 
for instance that of the phenomenal opera Hary 
Janos, when the tuneful variations of the piece 
resound in the orchestra : 


telling the embarrassed devotion to the country, 
with these musical expressions: ’’In the native- 
village of H&ry J&nos there are only two old 
turrets, but in Milan you can see thirty-two 
towers..., our good fellow looks rather at the 
two in his village, then at all the thirty two in 
Milan...!’’ — It seems to be an old soldier-song, 





as for many decades our ‘'joint’’ army had a 
regiment in upper Italy, not to speak of the 
Napoleonic epoch, when the war brought into 
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garrison the whole infantry regiment in which 
Hary Janos, the typical swaggerer, was a simple 
sergeant. And so it is no wonder that he finds 
himself, now in the Emperor's parlour, where he 
has an intimate dialogue with "the Emperor him- 
self’, another time in the sitting room or even in 
the ’'boudoir’’ of a fine lady... and that he feels 
quite at home in all these places, but in '’Mailand”’, 
there he can't get accustomed to the scenery, and 
sings day and night with an ardent home-sickness 
"T look rather at the two in my village, than at 
all the thirty-two in Milan...” 


ie 


° , 


In- kabb ‘ne. zem az a bony keh te 


But John Hary was not the only sergeant to 
awaken people's fancy ; there were several thousand 
others who were of course such spruce fellows too, 
that songs arose concerning them, like this one: 


@-egalin ela al 

. Or- mes ter ur fe. he- te su ba je 
"Under the black sheepskin 

of the sergeant, a brown little maid is 

pressing close to..., 

the closer she nestles close under it... 

the more... her white leg... Is peeping out 
[from it.” 


IN PLACE OF IT... 


And if the Gipsy’s mood rises to a very high 
point, he will play the popular soldier’s song : 


—— 


a eee — 


a 


Hi- deg esd) fuj ¢- des a- mdm... 


saying: ’’A cold wind is blowing, 
bring me the kerchief, mother... 


and you will ask, for what purpose? Then you will 
hear the answer : 


’*He wants to look for his old sweetheart to- 
(night, 


he will entice her out at the little gate of her 
[garden, 


he will talk his fill... with her... to-day for 
[the last time...” 





"Not therefore, only for that reason, 
as I am dying —- you know my dear angel, 
for vour sweet kiss !"’ 


And out of this lav flows the other, 
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For 





"There is a wedding feast in our street... 
one can hear its clanging music . 

I am invited there too... 

but I could not go, even if they sent 

me the message a hundred times !”’ 





Két gySn-gge vot 4 = fe- tu- nah 


"The village had two gems, two flowers... 
Both were longing so very much for happiness ; 
the one is now being led to her marriage... 
the other is being borne quite silently 

to the churchyard..." 


And in this extremely increased sorrow the poor 
fellow takes it into his head, that he will leave his 
village, he goes away, and will not be a trouble to 
anybody, he will not cry and will not weep, and 
not send a message...’ 


will 









- - pae-ggeh ne messsi - 


’*Spring and summer will come 
but I will be no more...!" 
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And in his great grief, according to ancient custom, 
he begins a great carouse, singing, as the Hungar- 
jan text says a little coarsely, that 





Meg ma es- te hi. ru-gom as «= aas- tal = Jd - bal... 


"The leg of the table will be kicked off. ..’’ 
in his excitement..., and as a comment on the 
mad dance of this embittered fellow, we can hear 
that 


"he was never a churchgoer... 
he does not need any praver. 
his heart is killed by this affliction !"’ 


THE GIPSY’S BIBLE. 


But as I know it is only a Hungarian who can 
endure being plaved to without a break, but not 
so a foreigner, we will make a little interval, and 
while we have a chat, vou must tell me which song 
pleased you the most? - Oh, why does your face 
take on such an embarrassed look, Madame? You 
can't give me a definite answer? vou are in a 
dilemma? You can't tell me this or that song..., 
but you ought to say : All the music performed by 
the Gipsy ...! ItUsno mistake! It’s rather natur- 
al! This music one might almost sav is the Bible 
of the Gipsy. Music too may be Holy Writ, —- 
says even the Abbé Francis Liszt! — ‘a Bible 


book of a folk, from which this folk borrows its 
own consciousness! If its origin is this living 
thought which characterises the members of a 
nation without their cognizance, then neither a 
moral life, nor maxims, nor duties, nor laws, nor 
arguments can set upa claim against the rights of 
the heart. As not all Bibles hive an epic form, 
what form would have been more suitable’ than 
music for a people, which refuses all dogmas, all 
religion, all laws; the soil, the home and_ the 
family... only that they may keep their centuries- 
old and inextinguishable instincts, their dissolute 
passions, their peculiar tastes and their steady 
refusal of all social circumstances ! It is the Bible 
of a noble folk blessed with a wondrous vitality ! 
What things could they not put into writing ..., 
things only noted down in the memory..., in- 
vented or symbolical legends ..., they had to sing 
them instead of talking them [”’ 
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EPILOGUE. 


After all, — let me say, 

When I see the first English gentleman or 
American lady, in a word the first English-speak- 
ing visitor, sitting in the fine dining room of the 
hotel, or maybe in the restaurant or inn garden, 
as I described it to you on the Buda side on a 
summer night, — oreveninafashionable café, — 
sitting with my book in hand, sometimes peeping 
into it, murmuring: 





**Let me see what she says on the 8-th page ; 
how shall I manage it with the Gipsy?” 


and His Majesty the reader entertains him- or 
herself quite well according to my counsels with 
our splendid Romany... 


Then I shall smile, very pleased ! 
For — then I shall have attained my object ! 
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APPENDIX. Some prosaic words 


worth studying 

being full 

of romance 

and helpfulness 

fo assist readers 

in choosing places 

fo suil 

their tastes and moods. 


Where to go and what to see for first impress- 
ions of Budapest. How to find unsuspected beauties 
--at least unsuspected by foreign visitors -- in the 
country, reaching them, literally, on perfectly 
viled wheels, by the fascinating Sightseeing Cars 
of the Official Tourtst-Office (of the Hungarian State 
Railways). These drives are tremendously popular, 
and there is no pleasanter way of viewing our Cap- 
ital, whether in the morning or the afternoon, or 
when seeing Budapest by night. Even for those 
who can spend only a short time here, there ls a 
special express-tour. As a selection of the runs 
offered through Hungary's countryside I would 
instance ; Esztergom, the ancient seat of the Prince 
Primate - a delightful excursion along the Dan- 
ube; Eger, the marvellous episcopal city from 
the historic past, to which we come through 
famous wine-districts; thence to Mezdkovesd, 
Where the multicoloured peasant art offers you 
its astonishing embroideries, worn as Sunday 
gowns and head ornaments at the church-services. 
You can go on to Lillafured, our newest and most 
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select resort, situated in the celebrated sporting- 
region of the ‘“‘Beechwoods”’. Another time, to the 
enchanting mirage haunted Great Plain of Horto- 
bagy, where studs of thoroughbred horses may be 
seen, galloping over the vast prairies ; from there 
the dashing five-horsed carriages provided by the 
Municipality of Debrecen drive you to that strange 
Lowland city. In Kisbugac, not far from Hun- 
gary’s greatest fruit-mart, Kecskemeét, the spec- 
tacle of genuine herdsman life is a novel and attrac- 
tive sight. And, Jast but not least, a splendid tour 
to the “‘Hungarian Sea’, Lake Balaton. Providence, 
or at least the Management of the Off. Tour- 
Office has made excellent arrangements for visi- 
tors to our mighty lake. The ’’One ticket for Two* 
system assures you half return-rates to any of the 
resorts on the Balaton. Thus one ticket avails for 
two persons ; and includes all hotel-expenses for 
seven days... and afterwards, when vou come 
back to Budapest, you can enjoy the magnificent 
Municipal baths and drinking cures. You say vou 
are no invalid, and do not employ a doctor? Even 
for healthy people these establishments offer plea- 
sures and benefits. Look at the fine edifice of the 
Széchenyi Bath! Is it not recreating in itself ? This 
stataly artistic building, standing at the gate- 
way of our City Park, with frequent and rapid 
communications, —- who would think that far 
down under its foundations rises the finest and 
deepest radioactive sulphur spring of Europe? 
The temperature of its curative water is about 74°C 
(165° F); it heals all diseases of the muscles and 
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joints — muscular or arthritic rheumatism, ex- 
udations, stiffness and shrinking, the very frequent 
distortions due to gout — and all affections of the 
nervous system (neurasthenia, neuralgia). It has 
a curative effect on disorders of the circulation and 
metabolic derangements (corpulence, diabetes, 
arthritis, etc.) and on syphilis. Its healing power 
is of course much increased by adding, under proper 
advice, the drinking cure to the bathing treatment. 
The former is efficacious for complaints of the 
stomach and abdomen, constipation, nephritic 
disorders, and cystic catarrh, and even for slight 
cases of laryngitis and bronchitis. 

The sight alone of the great pilgrimage throng- 
ing to the healing waters would inspire you with 
a longing to quaff them. Inthe regular way of course, 
and not in the involuntary manner, as sometimes 
happens to even the best swimmer in the great 
bathing-pools, when admiring the colourful pic- 
ture in the tribunes of classic style, hoping to dis- 
cover "Miss Hiungary’’ in her gorgeous pyjamas, 
promenading with her celebrated fawnlike legs 
among the other beauties. 

The baths are perhaps the great feature of 
Budapest, which is one of the first watering-places 
of the world. There areeight bathing establish- 
ments with hot springs, and two fed by tepid 
ones; all these mineral waters rise from the Dol- 
omite-stratum under the city, on the Buda side. So 
you see that it was not by chance that a capital 
city came to be erected here, upon the huge mineral- 
water-bearing vein of rock, and with a story going 
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far back into the Roman past. Having such a 
history behind it, the Municipality completed the 
monumental St. Gellért hotel and bath according 
to the Jatest developments of modern science. 
Besides the natural warmth of the water, the 
radium-emanations take part in the cure. A very 
famous balneologist once said, that there were not 
so many disorders in the world as the St. Gellért 
waters could cure. Perhaps the great Saint himself 
exerts some influence on the wonders daily worked 
by the enormous flood (2,600,000 litres p. d.) of 
healing water, which flows from the hill where he 
found martyrdom at the hands of pagans hostile 
to the Apostle of Hungary. And where his statue 
looks down upon the Danube where it is crossed 
by the Elizabeth Bridge, arise the famous calcifer- 
ous springs. Come and try them. And afterwards 
you may go back to the artificial surf-bath at the 
St. Gellért Hotel. 

Breakfast awaits vou; the only question is 
whether you prefer it in Hungarian form or that 
of your native land. Oh, Madame, you need not 
fear increase of weight from the teniptations of the 
famous Gundel Kestaurant ! You Jhave only to 
rush in next door and take a foam-bath; or a 
thermal one, equally efficacious. For the rest, a 
truly large choice is offered by the establishment 

- mud baths, sun baths, carbonic acid baths, hot 
air treatment, the great basin with artificial surf 
etc. Only vou must be careful not to acquire an 
appetite which will render vou too susceptible to 
the manifold charms of lunch at Gundel’s Restau- 
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rant. For that is the place where Hungarian 
cookery has been developed into an art. Besides 
this, Mr. Charles Gundel receives his numerous 
guests with traditional hospitality. Moreover, he 
daily disproves the ancient theory that no man 
can be in two places at once, for he is to be con- 
stantly seen in both his establishments, the other of 
which is quite a long way off, close to the Zoo- 
logical Gardens in the City Park. In both these 
places, the savoury ’Hortobagyi rostélyos", ’’Bog- 
racs-gulvas’”’ and a multiplicity of other delicious 
specialities are whispering from their steaming 
vessels the enticing words, "Come to lunch !"" And 
when you have once tasted these seductive dishes 
vou will have to do so again! And dinner in the 
halls of Mr. Gundel will bring you great and plea- 
sant surprises. You will find French cookery there, 
not translated into Hungarian, and preserving its 
original terms. Everything is prepared In the real 
classical way, whether the subject be a loin of 
beef, a leg of mutton or a roast chicken, with 
fabulous sauces, salads and vegetables. And just 
as the sweet (say a feathery Hiungarian cherry- 
retes -- layers of paste rulled thin, filled with 
cherries) Is being served, the ravishing Gipsy-band 
strikes up for you the melody : 


“1... T Uke the Gipsy music ; 
I can never have enough goud wine... 


You have become so familiar, during the last 
few days, with the big Hungarian wines and with 
their beautifully sounding titles, that you find 
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yourself involuntarily humming with the music. In 
your glass pearls the noble Badacsonyi Auvergnas 
Gris. I see you like its unique taste and excellent 
bouquet, derived from volcanic soil. Last time I 
observed that you drank during the meat-course 
a half dry white wine from the same district, the 
Szentgyorgyhegyi, which is quite like the French 
“Graves”. [have heard from French people a num- 
ber of very kind comparisons ; they called our very 
fragrant, sweet Edes furmint, the ’’Hungarian 
Haute Sauternes’, the world-famed Debroi hdrs- 
leveld, the “Hungarian Sauternes’’, and the Bada- 
csonyi kéknyeli, by the big name ‘Hungarian 
Barsac.”” Should anyone ask the reasons of the 
excellence of these paramount white wines, it will 
not be enough to mention sunshine, soil, selected 
grapes, or Vintage ; we must add, the arts of the 
good old cellars and cellarers. You are invited to 
pay a visit to the great Cellars of the Episcopal 
Manor, full of immense casks filled with such 
noble liquors as the above and as our two first red 
wines /gri btkavéer, and Hungarian Surgundy, then 
you may cutch a glimpse of the greatness of our 
wine-culture. And when you return home vou will 
bring some specimens with you for your most 
favoured guests. 

You cannot bring flowers as souvenirs... 
The sweet blossoms of Budapest can be 
enjoved only on the spot. If you walk along the 
fashionable Vdei-ufca (the Kue de la Paix of Buda- 
pest), vou cannot fail to be struck by the magnifi- 
cent display of flowers in the window of Philanthia, 
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which looks like a compendium of Covent Garden 
Market; multicoloured swect-peas, single and 
double, dark and light delphiniums, centhalias, 
marguerites and calendulas, in combination with 
mauve poppies, feathergrass and different gay 
blossoms, make an unforgettable picture of lovely 
hues. Send a bouquet from there to vour lady, and 
she will surely love vou twice as much as before. 
And even if a Hungarian lady is the selected one, 
“say it with flowers!’ This language is not so 
voung, it is older than our great-great-grand- 
mothers. .., so tell it with lovely crimson-ramblers 
or other red roses..., with American pinks trans- 
planted to Hungarian gardens. Don't forget ! Only 
say it with flowers ! 

“Where shall we send it?” asks Madgie, 
the lovely flower-girl at the Philanthia. ’Danube- 
Palace, No. 128." "Oh, that must be splendid ! 
Fancy living on the third floor with a view 
of the Danube Embankment and the Royal 
Palace...’’ sighs the romantic florist, with a 
passing memory of starlit evenings up in the roof- 
garden of the Danube-Palace, with the splendor 
of the flood-lights on the Buda side turning the 
night to magic. To dance there to the rapturous 
strains of a good Hungarian jazz-band, alternately 
enchanted by the dancer and by the grandest view 
of the city, the illuminated Fishermen's Bastion, 
an erection that might have come out of a fairy- 
tale. It looks so more especially when the crescent 
moon hangs above it, as if our old Turkish con- 
querors had left her there, fastened to the Hun- 
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garian sky, in memory of their occupation. Or is 
she watching what is going on beyond the Citadel, 
towards St. Gellért’s mountain? If the Bastion 
reminds us of a fairy tale, this ruin recalls a legend 
of giants. Yes, such a story teller is that roof- 
garden. His book of tales is this uniquely situated 
clty. But we must tear ourselves away, for, up 
here, we are losing the superb Gipsy-concert down- 
stairs. The Gipsy plays in the ground-floor garden, 
his strangely-thrilling music unites with the 
influences of the singing and shining Budapest 
night to enchain the soul of the listener for ever 
to the Danube Palace. 

But the soul of a traveller, ever in search of 
new pleasures, will not be content to leave any 
attraction untried. From the rvoof-garden you will 
have seen, up river, a lovely little isle. That is 
St. Margaret’s Island, a place cf legendary past. 
The charm of ancient time forms the background 
for the brilliant socdal life cfhnowadays, at Tarjan's 
New York Restaurant. Truly, when the proprietor, 
a man of invention, called his establishment the New 
York, heat the same time expressed the nature ofthe 
fashionable life there, whichis perhaps unequalled on 
the whole Continent. It takes you about 10 minutes 
by car through the flowery entrance and the lawny 
park. As you pass, the old planes and oaks seem 
to be gossiping in whispers about the princes and 
counts whom they have seen coming in ‘their’ 
love-hour to this bewitching garden of Eden. Be- 
tween the trunks of century-old trees, down alleys of 
heady perfumed roses, vou see a glaring light 
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against the sky ; you arrive, alight from your car, 
and the delightfully soft voice ofa jazz-singer accom- 
panies the progress of the waving mousseline of your 
lady to the table. The irresistible sounds of the 
jazz-orchestra and the whirl on the dancing- 
floor soon bring you, interrupting your dinner, 
among the dancers. Champagne and Hungarian 
wines fight for predominance, but we have no time 
to note which is the winner ; perhaps you may best 
so be described, as you have won a glorious night. 
Dawn is already breaking when you leave the place. 
Your car speeds swiftly down the road along the 
river. 

Bevond, the dark blue mountains rise against 
the “rosy-fingered dawn", only a distant tinkling 
is heard, as if celebrating some rite in honour of the 
lordly rolling Danube; and you feel a longing to 
make a trip by boat upon its bosom. At this hour 
it can hardly be satisfied, but perhaps in the after- 
noon. Yes, that is an excellent way of recovering 
from your night-revelry. You need not spend hours 
in resting after lunch, you can spend them on the 
deck of a pleasure-steamer. Quite near your hotel, 
you will find the Zsdfia (Sophie) -- she Is not a 
pretty girl, but a boat -— and you will like to see 
our capital from the water while taking your tea. 
Or should you prefer a floating restaurant In the 
evening? The MFTR invites you! Lest you forget 
it (Royal Hungarian River and Sea Navigation 
Co. Ltd.) use the idea of a clever American girl, 
and say “My Fine Trip on the River’. When the 
Stars and all the flood-lights are shining and the 
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heavy town is lying under its dazzling golden veil, 
the Viennese boat arrives. If vou did not come that 
way you can recover what you have lost by taking 
an “evening pleasure trip’’ on the water. Then you 
will see Budapest, as the heavenly bride of the 
Danube ! Indeed, one might well believe that only 
a glowing passion could create such a sublime 
effect ! 

You are back again by midnight, just the 
right time to visit a good boulevard café, when 
the Gipsies are at the top of their form. Shall 
we try the Ostende? But won't it be too full? 
Not at all, it’s an enormous place, thanks to its 
spirited proprietor, who has built one of the 
largest of cafés here. The great sight-seeing cars 
stop at its door. The tourist office knows where 
to drive its patrons! They draw up at this in- 
viting entrance in the sure knowledge, that people 
will find enchanting experiences within. The two 
great orchestras which play in turn... the jazz 
- with its very popular singer - whose voice 
even over the radio makes its striking effect 

and then, the brilliant Gipsy concert — will 
certainly teach their listeners melodies which they 
will have to repeat, willy-nilly, over and over 
again... Kut after being on the water you had 
better try an apricot brandy. Oh, you see the 
waiter knows merely by a sign what to bring! 
Won't vou have something to eat? Everything 
is very good here, the place has even the jocular 
fame, that only its goose-liver is better than its 
music! Should you order for instance hors 
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d'oeuvre in Hungarian style? You will award the 
palm to the delicious mousse de foie gras ! 
Refreshed by these dainties, vou return to your 
hotel. Where are you stopping ? At the Hungaria ? 
Your choice was excellent ; that great establishment 
may well be called the mother-institute of the 
Danube-Palace, and even the mother of all the 
leading hotels on the riverside. Mother bv age and 
by dignity. Many sovereigns and princes have been 
entertained in its stately apartments, looking upon 
the rolling silver stream of the Danube, and the 
fine mountain scenery bevond it. The Hungaria, 
which has housed so many great figures of political 
life and of history, is of course a home of ancient 
tradition ; but it has always, in equipments and 
enjoyments, been kept abreast of the times. The 
keenness of the dancing, for instance, in its spa- 
cious and lofty lounge, can hardly be exceeded 
anvwhere. In the noble dining-room and the well- 
patronized grill-room grave statesmen and scholars 
of international reputation may often be = seen 
becoming quite human under the genial influences 
of the supreme cookery and the excellence of the 
service. The private dining rooms, and the other 
public rooms, with their truly artistic stvJe and 
delicate lighting, enhance the Hungaria’s claim to 
be one of the first luxury hotels of Europe. If you 
could turn over the sheets of Edison's correspon- 
dence for example, vou would see how enraptured 
that great man was by his stay in its hospitable 
walls, what delightful memories he carried away 
of the Gipsy music. I'm sure that, if you come 
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here, your correspondence will be equally full of 
enthusiastic praises. 

And you will praise me too, not only for my 
previous excellent advice, but because I’m just 
going to take you to a most interesting place, one 
where, in fact, the heart of this great city is beat- 
ing. Come, it is not so far from here ! Yes, of course, 
it is in the center of things, among the theatres and 
concert-halls, near the boulevards, where the long 
lines of cars bear their owners "and friends’, 
always at certain bustling hours, to show them- 
selves among the prominent ones. — Oh, you have 
been there already? My offer of guidance is too 
late? How did vou find it? All by yourself? Then, 
you must have heard the heart of the city beating 
there... Yes, the Royal Restaurant is a place 
where life pulsates so loudly, that anyone can find 
it without help | World-famed artists, writers, the 
actresses most in vogue, have their obligatory 
meetings there. Mr. Korényi is truly an extra- 
ordinary man. Hlow does he manage to bring 
together in his) Riviera-like Palm-Court every 
interesting person in Budapest ? Is it the fine cook- 
ing to be enjoved there, or the charm of the music 
one hears, or the focus-like position in the largest 
hotel of the town? It is very difficult to decide, for 
the same high life may be found pulsating in Mr. 
Koranyi's other establishment, the Kis Royal, 
amid the rich verdure of the Buda side. The 
"beating heart’ seems to work in two places now 
in order to keep alive the huge body of a whole 
society, whose ears are constantly hearing the 
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gayest music ..., whose eyes are always admiring 
smart frocks enough for a new fashion-show every 
day — whose taste is continually tickled with every 
delight of the Epicure ..., whose hands are ever 
grasping the steering wheel of wonderful Phan- 
toms — and as night- -moths are guided towards 
the light, so these beings are drawn to the Royals, 
small or great, though with less fatal results... 
About a year ago, we were all so much intrigued 
by Elinor Glyn's attractive novel, ’Love’s Hour’ 
Several of its fascinating scenes are laid in the 
garden arbours and the quaint rooms, in Hungar- 
ian stvle, of the Kis Royal, and should you your- 
self ever elect to pass Love's Hour there, be sure 
vou will find it an appropriate setting. (I wonder 
how yours will end 7) 

What do you say? You have not read the book 
yet? Go at once to Dr. Vajna & Co's fine book- 
shop, where you can select it from the large stock 
of English books. (I hasten to say that I am not 
praising this man because he is my publisher -- 
though surely much praise is due to him for having 
issued this Gipsy Guide, which clears up that 
interesting subject for you.) You can find among 
these, several most enthralling volumes on Hun- 
garian Peasant Aris, and a translation of the 
great Hungarian mystery play -- unique In world 
literature —- the ‘Tragedy of Man’. In this 
delightful book-store (to be found in the VAacl- 
utca, only a few steps from your hotel) you will 
be charmed with the numerous collection of etch- 
ings, engravings and picture-cards of Budapest. 
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I myself often go near to dropping all my little 
property there. So tempting are, for instance, 
Count Gyula Batthyany’s illustrations of ancient 
Hungarian life — a speciality of Tamas's Picture- 
Gallery. You really must not miss that perpetual 
exhibition, which will give you an adequate idea 
of the vigorous modern Hungarian school of art. 

And if you like our paintings, then spend at 
least an evening at the Britannia Hotel among its 
marvellous frescoes and stained glass. What a 
splendid meeting of these two words —- Britannia 
and Hungary! Hungarian poetry and Hungarian 
music furnish the subjects of the pictures, which 
illustrate the works of our greatest living humorist, 
Mora Ferenc, that famous son of the Lowlands. 
And as through each of his sentences breathes the 
charm of his irresistible narrative power, so it is 
with the paintings. In such surroundings the ex- 
cellent food will taste twice as well; then we go, 
after a tankard or two of cool Hungarian beer, into 
the room with the frescoes of the Turkish wars, and 
the one illustrated with the subjects of folk-songs, 
such as vou studied in my Gipsy-Guide. Even the 
walls and windows are singing there. And when 
you go away an attendant dressed as a herdsman 
or a night-watchman wishes you a Hungarian 
farewell as he ushers you into your taxi, telling 
you politely where to drive. 

A very flattering question is just being put to 
me; How is it that so much art, so much colour, 
so much warmth, dignity and refinement are to be 
found in all your establishments? Last night, for 
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instance, I dined at the Vadaszkiirt (Hunting 
Horn, Jagerhorn), under the spreading palms in the 
court, withits striking majolica and bronze ornamen- 
tation.”” "Yes, is my simple and proud reply, and 
the enquirer continues enthusiastically : Hunting 
Horn! what a dear old-fashioned name! I feel 
sure it is a place of many traditions, a haunt of the 
alder gentlefolk. What a wonderful patina it has !"’ 
"And have you noticed.” I ask, “the antique 
furniture, the old mirrors in every room, the 
distinctive silverware? Oh, one can pass truly 
homely wecks in that highly select old Hungarian 
house. If vou wish to see any of our great landown- 
ers visiting our capital, or any leading politician, 
you need only look in there." 

If the object of vour search is not there, he 
should be at the Metropole. Metropole, there's a 
name for you, simple and easy to note, and especi- 
ally if vou will remember that there Transylvanian 
dainties are prepared quite according to English 
taste. In the midst of a flowering garden, full of 
fiery red geraniums, which seem symbolic of the 
Hiungarian nature, an elderly man, with the na- 
tional twirled moustaches, stands at an open grill, 
preparing that unrivalled dish called, in Transyl- 
vania, '’Flecken”’. It is a wonder that his little open 
fireplace can cope with the dozens and dozens of 
chops and steaks pressed upon the master by 
eager gourmets. What a bustle! What a din of 
conversation | In one corner vou accidentally catch 
a most valuable tip - the name of the winner of 
the great Hoval Prize (the Hungarian Ascot, 
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which like its English prototype is attended by 
multitudes as much for the sake of the show of the 
smartest frocks as for that of racing). But even 
this news does not seem to take away the voracious 
appetite of the owner of another competitor. From 
a neighbouring table, two prominent journalists, 
who of course know it all much better, smile ironic- 
ally at the excited discussion among the wealthy 
owners. Just as they are hurrying off to the of- 
fices of their paper for night work, a popular writer 
comes in with the curious intention of finishing a 
play here forthe National Theater. He will stimul- 
ate himself with the excellent coffee of which this 
is the far-famed source. A large party from an 
“exchange train’ enter, and the grill-man begins 
the arduous task of broiling some 50 Ibs. of pork- 
loin. One of the guests, observing the wooden 
trenchers on which the meat is served, exclaims, 
“Qh, it seems that Attila’s dinner-service has come 
down to these times! The ancient Hun-Magyar 
taste meeting the English !"’ 

I had an American friend who was always 
hunting for special I{ungarian dishes, and he de- 
clared his greatest finds to be the one last men- 
tioned, and the rich crayfish-soup prepared by 
Mr. Markus. But who is Mr. Markus? you will ask. 
Why, the hospitable restaurateur at the entrance 
of St. Margaret's Island, of course. He also pos- 
sesses a little confectionery there, and a café down 
by the Danube, which is the favourite rendezvous 
of the boating men. Oh, Madame, what sunburnt 
faces, broad shoulders, steely muscles and tall 
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figures you will see there! All the champions and 
the prospective champions of our rival rowing- 
clubs, which stand in a row along the river near 
the café. Most of the training as well as the regat- 
tas can be seen from this café-terrace. And when 
training is done the oarsmen have naturally got 
great appetites to satisfy, and repair to Mr. Méar- 
kus’s Restaurant not far off, where in the company 
of delightful girls they regale themselves and 
afterwards dance with passion regardless of their 
past exertions on the water and at table. And when 
the hour of farewell strikes, many couples are seen 
wandering homeward arm in arm, and only the 
moon and the rhododendrons, hortensias and other 
luxuriant bushes know how many love-affairs 
begin and end here, how many passionate words 
are overheard by the nodding flowers. Truly Mar- 
kus’s is a wonderful place for falling love-sick, 
even a single heart may catch fire. 

Perhaps even you may not be immune, and 
then when you feel this great happiness stealing 
over you, there will be nothing for it, but to take 
the first aeroplane, and so bring all your sweet 
memories untouched home! Of course the girl 
will attack me for giving vou such advice. A 
wondrous night... and then the good fellow runs 
to the air-port and takes the first bus... But 
as for you, see that you get a good place. It Is a 
pity that vou could not reserve one at least 24 hours 
in advance! But perhaps if you say a good word 
to the Manager of the Hungarian Air Traffic Co., 
who is a very understanding gentleman, he will do 
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something at once. No doubt he prefers love-sick 
to air-sick passengers, though the former ailment 
cannot be insured against by the Company, as is 
almost every other mischance. Of course if you 
arrive safely at the next station, send a nice letter 
by air-mail to your sweetheart, or, if it is not so 
urgent, you will be in London in 24 hours, and can 
do it then. 

And when you are back there -- or when you, 
my dear American reader, have turned your steps 
thither -— then, if you wish to revive kind memor- 
jes, or to show your friends something of the almost 
exotic charm of Hungary, pay a visit to the Hun- 
garian wine-house in London. It is a most attractive 
place, where you will find not only our big wines 
and genuine Hungarian cooking, but) our old 
friends the Gipsics again. It is not impossible that 
when you see the proprietor vou will begin wond- 
ering where vou saw him before, and may soon 
remember himas host of a very elegant establish- 
ment in Budapest, where you spent one of your 
most enjoyable evenings. Do vou not remember 
the Bellevue, with its hanging garden set with 
arbours full of wonderful crimson flowers, its great 
dancing platform bordered with fiery red pelargon- 
jums, gladioli, and evergreens? Even if you have 
forgotten all these, vou will) surely remember 
the ringing laughter of the brilliant ladies, sur- 
passing in melody even the music of the 
famous jazz-orchestra. And 1 suspect that even 
your English coldness has not been able to 
defend your heart against the charms of our 
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second pianiste, which obviously enraptured even 
her partner, our great piano-humorist. For my 
part, I love the fiddler and the flutist best, especi- 
ally when they are playing saxophones. And now 
as you sit in London again, sipping the same 
sparkling wine that you enjoyed in the Bellevue 
on that unforgettable summer night, you will be 
delighted to find in the center of London the same 
enchanting features which made you so happy 
here in Budapest. 
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